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COAL  IN  ILLINOIS. 


This  is  the  sixth  annual  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  coal  mines 
and  coal  mining  in  Illinois.  These  reports  are  based  upon,  and 
include,  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  inspectors  of  mines,  who 
are  required  to  make  both  textual  and  tabular  statements  as  to  the 
mines  which  come  under  their  observation,  and  concerning  all  the 
details  of  situation  in  their  respective  districts.  From  the  data  thus 
obtained  summaries  are  annually  compiled  for  the  whole  State  and 
published  with  such  commentaries  as  the  facts  suggest. 

In  this  way  a  permanent  record  has  been  made  for  the  years 
since  this  bureau  and  the  inspection  service  were  established,  of  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  the  progress 
made  in  mining  methods,  the  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions, 
and  safety  appliances,  the  fluctuations  in  values  and  wages,  and 
some  of  the  struggles  involved  in  establishing  the  latter. 

In  detail,  this,  and  former  reports  present  a  great  variety  of 
statistics,  embracing  a  physical  description  of  every  mine,  with  the 
names  of  proprietors,  the  amount  of  coal  produced,  the  number  of 
men  and  animals  employed,  the  number  of  days  worked,  the  amount 
of  powder  used  and  the  casualties  of  all  kinds  which  have  overtaken 
those  engaged  in  this  hazardous  business. 

The  present  report  also  includes  an  account  of  the  recent  public 
examination  held  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  those  who  were 
candidates  for  appointment  as  mine  inspectors,  with  a  list  of  the 
questions  submitted  to  them  and  the  answers  to  the  same. 

The  Eecord  of  18S7. 
The  most  noticeable  and  not^-worthy  fact  developed  by  the  sum- 
maries for  this  year  is  that  a  marked  improvement  is  shown  in  the 
volume  of  business  done.  This  is  the  more  gratifying  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  for  the  two  preceding  years  there  had  been  a  decline 
in  the  total  tonnage  for  the  State.  For  the  past  year  however,  the 
aggregate  output  has  been  10,278,890  tons,  which  is  somewhat  move 
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than  a  million  tons  over  the  product  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in 
fact,  a  greater  tonnage  than  has  ever  before  been  recorded  for  the 
State.  This  indicates  a  reaction,  and  a  revival  of  business,  which 
later  observation  shows  is  probably  to  continue  through  the  coming 
year.  The  present  outlook  (October,  1887,)  is  favorable  to  a  large 
business,  the  demand  for  men  and  for  transportation  being  in  excess 
of  the  supply  in  all  quarters. 

Another  feature  of  last  years  record  is  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  prices  paid  to  miners.  Averaging  all  the  prices  paid  for  mining, 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  tons  mined  at  each  price,  we  obtain 
an  average  for  the  State  of  5  cents  a  ton  more  than  the  corres- 
ponding average  for  the  year  before.  The  average  value  of  coal  at 
the  mines,  however,  has  continued  to  decline,  though  but  slightly 
during  the  last  year,  the  figures  being  $1,085  per  ton  for  last  year, 
and  $1.11  for  the  year  before.  The  total  number  of  men  employed 
will  be  found  to  have  increased  somewhat,  and  the  average  period 
of  active  operations  for  all  mines  engaged  in  the  business  con- 
tinuously, has  increased  from  206  to  213.2  days  for  the  year. 

Two  conspicuous  movements  looking  to  the  further  development 
of  coal  have  characterized  this  field  for  the  year  under  considera- 
tion. One  is  the  projection  of  a  new  line  of  railroad  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Company  from  Streator,  northwest,  through 
LaSalle,  Peru  and  the  Bureau  County  fields  to  a  point  on  their 
Clinton  branch,  which  will  give  that  company  not  only  access  to 
additional  coal  territory,  but  a  direct  and  short  haul  to  the  great 
markets  of  the  northwest.  The  presence  of  this  line  in  the  terri- 
tory which  it  occupies  is  significant  of  still  further  activity  in  a 
quarter  where  the  coal  interests  are  already  large  and  the  operators 
aggressive. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  State  also,  a  new  railroad  has  stimu- 
lated a  new  development  of  coal  in  a  most  prolific  field.  The  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  Eailroad,  at  present  completed  only  between 
Litchfield  and  Springfield  is  rapidly  'pushing  its  line  into  the  Mt. 
Olive  region,  where  a  large  body  of  land  has  been  secured  and 
several  shafts  are  being  sunk  by  a  company  contemplating  business 
relations  with  the  new  road.  The  coal  deposits  at  this  point  are 
justly  regarded  as  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  State.  The  seam 
is  about  400  feet  deep,  from  eight  to  nine  feet  in  thickness,  lexeA, 
dry  and  uniform :  the  coal  is  dense,  strong,  and  easily  worked  with 
pick  or  machine,  free  from  irregularties  and  impurities,  and  it  lies 
between  a  good  top  and  a  good  bottom.     A    somewhat    better  price 


is  claimed  for  it  than  for  other  Illinois  coals,  in  the  market,  and  if 
it  is  not  always  received  it  readily  commands  a  preference  over 
others  at  the  same  price.  The  reputation  of  this  coal  both  in  the 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  markets  has  already  been  established  by  the 
three  mines  now  owned  by  the  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  located  upon  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Tacitic  Rail- 
road- The  significance  of  the  new  openings  lies  in  their  identifica- 
tion with  the  new  railroad,  which  if  it  becomes  a  through  line  will 
necessarily  develope,  and  be  developed  by,  the  great  mineral  re- 
sources of  this  field. 

There  has  been  very  little  interruption  of  business  during  the  year 
occasioned  by  strikes.  The  movement  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
operators  in  the  north  half  of  the  State,,  and  of  those  in  other 
States,  leading  to  inter-state  conferences  between  themselves  and  {he 
representatives  of  the  National  Federation  of  Miners,  anticipated 
and  adjusted  the  complications  which  might  otherwise  have  arisen. 
The  undertaking  was  a  serious  one,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  inter- 
ests at  stake,  but  the  disposition  to  subordinate  other  considerations 
to  the  one  object  of  establishing  permanent  and  pacific  relations, 
was  conspicuous  throughout,  and  resulted  in  an  agreement  upon  a 
scale  of  prices  substantially  acceptable  to  all.  In  addition  to  this 
the  readjustment  of  affairs  in  all  the  territory  tributary  to  St.  Louis, 
which  followed  the  organization  of  the  Consolidated  Company,  the 
disposition  to  introduce  the  machine  system,  and  the  prospect  of 
'steady  work,  combined  to  preserve  the  peace  among  the  miners  of 
that  district.  For  the  remainder  of  the  State,  operators  and  men 
have  for  the  most  part  been  able  to  agree  upon  terms  for  mining 
without  serious  friction. 

The  prolonged  strike  at  Grape  Creek  has  not  been  settled  and  is 
now  a  year  and  a  half  old.  The  Miners'  Protective  Association  has 
supported  and  is  still  maintaining  the  men  who  refused  to  work  at 
this  place  for  less  than  the  scale  price.  The  Association  has  thus 
persistently  sustained  these  men  in  pursuance  of  its  pledges  in  con- 
vention, to  require  all  operators  to  pay  the  prices  there  established, 
so  far  as  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  Association  to  do  so.  The  Grape 
Creek  Company  has  since  been  operating  their  mine  with  other  than 
union  men,  though  under  many  difficulties,  and  not  without  serious 
impairment  of  their  output. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  this  general  condition  of 
harmony  will  continue  to  prevail.  There  are  at  present  indications 
of    a    wide-spread    movement    both    among    the    hand-miners    and 


machine  operatives  for  an  advance  in  prices,  based  upon  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  markets.  If  an  issue  should  be  made  on 
this  point  the  fair  prospects  of  the  season  may  yet  be  neutraHzed. 

The  operators  in  some  portions  of  the  State  have  been  seriously 
embarrassed  during  the  summer  by  the  long  continued  drought.  In 
some  parts  of  Madison,  Macoupin  and  St.  Clair  counties,  and  even 
as  far  north  as  Minonk,  in  Woodford  county,  water  has  been  so 
scarce  that  many  operators  have  been  obliged  to  transport  by  rail 
the  entire  supply  for  their  boilers.  Even  reservoirs  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  surface  water  which  had  formerly  afforded  an  abundant 
supply  have  become  exhausted  and  in  some  instances  new  and 
larger  ones  have  been  excavated  as  permanent  features  of  the  mine 
equipment.  Many  wells  have  been  sunk  at  other  places  with  but 
iifdifferent  success.  This  dearth  of  water  still  continues,  no  rain  of 
sufficient  volume  to  afford  relief  having  as  yet  fallen.  The  reservoirs 
and  wells  are  still  dry,  and  trains  of  tank-cars  are  still  running  to 
and  from  these  desert  places  transporting  water,  and  thus  augment- 
ing by  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  the  normal  cost  of  coal  produc- 
tion in  the  affected  districts. 

With  this  glance  at  the  general  situation  we  present  the  following 
statistical  summaries  of  the  business  actually  done  during  the  year. 

Number  of  counties  reported 49 

Number  of  mines  and  openings  of  all  kinds 817 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  mined 10,278,890 

Aggregate  value  of  the  same  at  the  mines $11,152,596 

Average  value  per  ton  at  the  mines $1,085 

Number  of  employes  of  all  kinds 26,804 

Average  number  of  days  of  active  operations 213.2 

Average  price  paid  per  ton  for  mining $0,727 

Number  of  kegs  of  powder  used 152,627 

Number  of  mules  employed  under  ground 1,474 

Number  of  men  killed 41 

Number  of  men  injured  so  as  to  lose  time 180 

Number  of  tons  mined  for  each  life  lost 244,735 

Number  of  employes  for  each  life  lost 409 

The  Number  of  Coal  Producing  Counties. 
The  whole  number  of  counties  which  appear  as  producers  of  coal 
this  year  is  49  out  of  a  total   in   the    State    of    102.      There  are  52 
counties  in  all  from  which    coal   has    at   some  time,  and  in  greater 


or  less  quantities,  been  reported,  but  three  of  them  have  not  con- 
tributed to  the  output  of  the  State  this  year.  These  are  Edgar, 
Jasper  and  Calhoun  Counties.  Edgar  county  has  only  one  mine, 
located  at  Illiana,  on  the  Indiana  State  line,  and  this  has.  not  been 
in  operation  during  the  year,  though  there  is  still  an  abundance  of 
mineral  in  sight.  The  coal  and  coke  plant  at  Thomas'  Landing,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  in  Calhoun  county,  has  been  idle  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  is  apparently  abandoned.  Jasper  "county  also 
fails  this  year  to  contribute  its  small  quota  of  the  fuel  supply, 
owing  to  the  suspension  of  its  one  unimportant  mine.  A  subsequent 
table  will  show  the  whole  number  of  counties  in  which  coal  has 
been  developed  and  also  the  quantity  and  local  value  of  the  min- 
eral produced  in  each  county  for  a  series  of  years. 


The  Number  and  Character  of  Mines. 
The  whole  number  of  mines  and  openings  of  all  kinds  for  the 
working  of  coal  is  somewhat  larger  this  year  than  heretofore,  though 
the  numerical  increase  is  largely  in  mines  of  trifling  importance. 
Our  summary  shows  a  total  of  817  places  at  which  coal  is  pro- 
duced, but  of  these  9  are  so-called  "strippings,"  and  7  are  mines 
at  which  for  various  reasons  no  coal  has  been  mined  during  the 
year.  Omitting  these,  and  there  remain  801,  as  to  which  we  have 
a  specific  product  reported,  and  which  may  be  subjected  to  classifi- 
cation upon  that  basis.  Of  these,  64  have  produced  50,000  tons  or 
more  during  the  year,  139  have  produced  from  10,000  to  50,000  tons, 
278  from  1,000  to  10,000  tons,  and  320  less  than  1,000  tons.  A 
similar  classification  of  the  mines  of  the  State  has  been  made  in 
former  reports  for  a  number  of  years,  and  to  further  indicate  the 
diversity  in  the  output  of  the  mines  which  are  embraced  in  our 
totals,  the  results  of  former  analyses  are  tabulated  as  follows  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 
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This  division  is  made  not  upon  the  capacity  but  the  actual  out- 
put of  the  mines  as  reported  for  the  several  years,  and  it  follows 
that  a  plant  of  large  capacity  may  appear  in  a  lower  class  than  it 
should,  if.it  has  not,  for  any  reason,  been  worked  approximately  to 
its  cnpacity.  In  general,  however,  these  arbitrary  divisions  upon 
the  basis  of  output  afford  a  very  good  indication  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  whole  number  of  mines. 

It  is  of  course  noticeable  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  are  in  the  first  class,  or  those  whose  product  has 
been  50,000  tons  or  more.  An  examination,  however,  of  the  actual 
business  of  the  64  mines  reported  in  this  class  for  18&7,  shows  that 
their  aggregate  product  was  more  than  half  the  whole,  or  5,949,894 
tons,  which  gives  an  average  of  1C0,608  tons  to  each.  Similarly  it 
is  found  that  the  139  mires  of  the  second  class,  producing  from 
10,000  to  50,C00  tons  in  the  year,  show  a  total  output  of  3,270,681 
tons.  Thus  the  two  classes  numbering  203  mines  produce  an  aggre- 
gate of  9,220,675  tons,  or  in  round  numbers  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number  of  mines  delivers  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  product  of  coal. 

The  largest  output  of  any  one  mine  for  the  year  is  that  of  the 
C,  M.  &  St.  P.  shaft  No.  2,  at  Braceville,  which  raised  274,711 
tons ;  the  No.  1  shaft  of  the  C,  W.  &  V.  Coal  Co.,  at  Streator,  is 
next  in  rank  with  an  output  of  241,508  tons,  and  this  is  followed  by 
the  St.  Louis  Ore  and  Steel  Co.'s  mine  at  Murphysboro,  which 
shows  a  total  of  215,690  tons. 

The.  relative  magnitude  of  the  business  of  the  great  coal  com- 
panies is  as  follows :  The  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis  which 
owns  and  controls  71  mines  in  Illinois,  reports  as  the  product  of  54 
of  them  2,008,341  tons.  This,  however,  does  not  represent  a  full 
years,  operations,  in  point  of  time,  as  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany was  not  completed  until  September,  and  17  of  their  acquired 
mines  were  not  operated  at  all.  So  that  the  above  output  may  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  three-fourths  of  their  mines  for  10  months 
of  the  year. 

The  Chicago,  Wilmington  and  Vermilion  Coal  Co.  has  4  mines  at 
Braidwood  and  3  at  Streator,  and  reports  as  the  product  of  these  7 
establishments  a  total  of  851,308  tons. 

The  Spring  Valley  Coal  Co.  near  LaSalle,  has  had  3  mines 
in  operation  during  the  year  with  a  total  output  of  351,985  tons. 
Another  mine  will  shortly  be  opened  by  this  company,  and  still 
others  as  rapidly  as  the  work  can  be  advanced.  Among  the  smaller 
companies  may   be    mentioned,  the  Wilmington  Star  Coal  Co.,  with 


2  mines  and  an  output  of  115,645  tons  ;  the  LaSalle  County  Carbon  Coal 
Co.  with  2  mines  and  107,250  tons ;  the  Sangamon  Coal  Co.,  Spring- 
field, 3  mines,  and  140,182  tons;  the  Grape  Creek  Coal  Co.  4  mines 
and  82,320  tons,  and  the  Coal  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Eock  Island,  with  2 
mines,  and  a  product  of  73,469  tons,  though  this  is  practically  the 
output  of  only  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Taylor  Williams,  a  large  individual  owner,  has  had  live  mines 
in  operation  during  the  year  whose  product  has  been  as  follows : 
At  Clark  City,  87,000  tons,  Gardner,  43,000  tons,  St.  David  24,039 
tons.  Rapids  City  36,199  tons,  Cleveland,  9,963  tons,  the  total  being 
200,206  tons. 

These  memoranda  sufficiently  indicate  what  proportion  of  the  801 
mines  here  reported  really  furnish  the  commercial  product  of  the 
State  and  equally  distinguish  some,  though  not  all  of  the  principal 
producers  and   shippers. 

There  are  of  course  new  mines  being  opened  each  year  and  mines 
being  exhausted  or  for  other  reasons  abandoned.  An  enumeration 
of  these  shows  that  numerically  they  have  nearly  offset  each  other, 
the  whole  number  of  new  mines  for  the  year  being  60,  and  the 
number  of  mines  closed  being  54. 

The  Output  of  the  Year. 

The  aggregate  product  of  all  the  mines  in  the  State  for  the  year 
ending  July  1,  18S7,  has  been  10,278,890  tons. 

This  is  a  marked  increase  over  the  output  of  any  recent  year, 
and  is  in  fact  a  larger  total  by  178,886  tons  than  the  State  has 
ever  before  produced  in  one  year.  In  both  the  years  1883  and  1884 
the  total  reached  ten  millions  of  tons,  but  in  the  following  year 
1885,  the  output  declined  in  volume  to  9,791,874  tons,  and  in  1886 
to  9,246, 4l;5  tons.  The  increase  over  last  year  is  consequently 
somewhat  more  than  a  million  tons.  It  is  made  up  in  the  follow- 
ing districts.  In  the  First  district,  including  the  Slreator,  LaSalle 
and  Braidwood  fields  there  has  been  a  gain  of  360,087  tons ;  in  the 
Second  district  a  gain  of  364,304  tons,  chiefly  arising  from  the 
further  developement  of  the  Spring  Valley  fields ;  in  the  Third  dis- 
trict embracing  Peoria,  Fulton,  Vermilion  and  intermediate  counties, 
the  gain  has  been  262,950  tons,  and  in  the  Fifth  district  which 
takes  in  the  St.  Clair  and  southern  fields,  the  increase  has  been 
226,1,36  tons.  But  in  the  Fourth  district,  including  among  others 
the  great  coal  counties  of  Sangamon,  Macoupin  and  Madison,  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  output  of   181,522  tons.      This    has    occurred 
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principally  in  Macoupin  county  where  ten  of  the  mines  recently 
acquired  by  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  show  a  falling  off  of  165,017 
tons  as  compared  with  their  output  for  the  preceding  year.  For 
the  last  four  years  the  Fourth  district  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
list  in  coal  products,  though  its  tonnage  has  been  decliniag  each 
year  since  1883,  when  it  had  attained  a  maximum  of  3,128,368  tons. 
Now  it  yields  the  first  place  to  the  First  district  which  shows  the 
largest  output  of  all  the  districts,  and  the  largest  it  has  ever  had. 
There  is  moreover,  every  probability  that  this  supremacy  will  be 
maintained  in  the  future,  as  the  new  branch  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q. 
railroad  already  referred  to  as  being  constructed  across  this  prolific 
territory,  affording  a  new  and  direct  outlet  to  the  northwest,  is 
already  stimulating  new  coal  enterprises,  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

This  will  especially  add  to  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  in  La- 
Salle  county.  There  is  naturally  a  greater  variance  between  coun- 
ties as  to  the  richness  of  their  coal  deposits,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  developed,  than  between  districts.  Three  counties 
have  alternately  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  greatest  pro- 
ducers of  coal;  these  are  LaSalle,  St.  Clair  and  Macoupin.  For  a 
period  of  six  years  the  aggregate  of  coal  raised  in  each  of  these 
counties  has  not  varied  greatly  from  a  million  tons.  In  1882  La-  ■ 
Salle  county  was  foremost  with  an  output  of  1,169,030  tons ;  in 
1883  and  1884  Macoupin  county  produced  the  most,  the  totals  being 
1,233,200  and  1,164,409  tons  respectively;  in  1885  St.  Clair  county 
took  the  lead  with  a  total  of  1,202,5 19  tons;  in  1886  Macoupin 
county  again  acquired  the  ascendancy  with  1,085,539  tons,  and  this 
year  LaSalle  county  has  the  precedence  with  1,125,235  tons. 

The  six  counties  which  rank  next  to  these  are  Grundy  with  792,- 
954  tons ;  Sangamon  with  730,31^1 ;  Madison  with  521,705 ;  Peoria 
with  452,123;  Jackson  with  375,718  and  VermiKon  with  359,119. 
The  aggregate  of  all  coal  mined  in  this  State  for  a  period  of  seven 
years  as  shown  by  the  records  of  this  office  has  been  64,680,225 
tons. 

Value  of  Coal  at  the  Mines. 
The  average  value  of  this  staple  product  at  the  mines,  for  the 
State  at  large  and  for  the  year,  is  found  to  have  been  $1,085  per 
ton.  The  basis  for  this  deduction  is  the  average  value  given  by 
each  proprietor  for  his  coal  on  track  at  the  mine.  Being  an  aver- 
age it  does  not  purport   to  indicate  exact   prices  received,  which   in 


some  localities  vary  very  widely,  as  between  contracts  for  large 
amounts,  and  the  prices  charged  to  private  consumers.  But  for 
purposes  of  comparison  and  general  deduction  the  average  reported 
from  year  to  year  afford  a  relatively  true  index  of  real  values.  The 
average  for  the  State  as  deduced  for  the  year  past  is  somewhat 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  or  for  any  other  year.  Computa- 
tions for  this  average  for  a  series  of  years  give  the  following  tabu- 
lar statement : 


Average  Value  of  Coal  j^er  ton  f  of  .2,000  pounds  J  at  the  Mines. 


Districts. 

1882. 

1SS3. 

1884. 

1885. 

1880. 

1887. 

Percent- 
iige  of 
decUne. 

First 

Second 

SI  75 
1  87 
1  43 
1  33 
1  31 

$1  59 
1  97 
1  45 
1  32 
1  26 

8149 
1  79 
1  31 
1  09 
.901 

.141 
1  71 
1  25 

.985 
.894 

8132 

157 

1  IC 

.969 

.862 

81.316 
1.497 
1.095 

.S8V 
.823 

05 

20 

Third 

24 

Fourth 

FiftJi 

.33 
37 

The  State 

?151 

a  48 

SI  20 

81  17 

SI  11 

»1  085 

28 

These  averages  are  in  each  instance  obtained  by  computations  in- 
volying  the  number  of  tons  produced  of  each  given  value,  and  are 
calculated  successively  for  counties,  for  districts,  and  for  the  State. 

The  somewhat  remarkable  fact  is  here  developed  that  the  opera- 
tors of  mines  are  now  receiving  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  less 
for  their  product  than  they  were  in  1882, — the  decline  by  districts 
being  from  20  to  37  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  28  per  cent,  for 
the  whole  State.  This  decline  has  moreover  been  continuous  during 
the  term,  each  year  showing  a  smaller  average  than  its  predecessor, 
though  the  variation  this  year  is  slighter  than  in  former  years. 

This,  and  the  further  fact  that  there  has  been  during  the  year  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  prices  paid  to  operative  miners,  indicates 
that  the  limit  of  depression  must  have  been  reached. 

Various  causes  are  readily  assignable  for  the  decline  which  is  here 
shown.  Primarily  no  doubt  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  excess  of 
capacity  in  our  mines  over  the  actual  demand  for  consumption. 
There  are  not  only  more  mines  than  enough,  both  in  this  and  other 
States,  but  usually  each  one  is  projected  with  a  view  to  indefinite 
expansion,  and  the  owners  at  once  enter  the  race  for  a  maximum 
business  in  order  to  reach  a  minimum  in  the  cost  of  production. 
This  intensifies  competition,  and   in  itself  is   sufificieut   occasion  for 
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gradually  declining  prices,  but  the  most  potent  and  active  agency 
for  affecting  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production,  so  far  as  it  is 
represented  by  the  wages  of  miners,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  in- 
troduction of  the  mining  machine  and  the  system  which  accompanies 
it.  This  has  been  the  last  resort  of  all  the  large  companies  in  their 
efforts  to  underbid  each  other.  It  has  reduced  the  price  of  hand- 
mining  to  a  point  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  reached,  and 
has  thus  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  average  selling  price  of  coal 
from  $1.51  to  $1,085  per  ton,  and  this  without  materially  checking 
new  enterprises  or  retarding  the  volume  of  business.  Part  of  this 
shrinkage  has  undoubtedly  come,  from  the  profits  of  the  business 
which  were  formerly  larger  than  now ;  part  of  it  has  also  been  taken 
from  the  wages  of  employes,  and  the  remainder  represents  the  gains 
which  have  been  made  through  improved  methods  and  more  econo- 
mical management. 

The  Number  of  Employes. 

As  should  be  expected  in  view  of  the  increased  tonnage  for  the 
year  the  total  number  of  employes  engaged  in  this  industry  has 
also  been  somewhat  larger  than  formerly.  It  is  customary  each 
year  to  call  for  the  number  of  miners  employed  in  summer  and  the 
number  in  winter  at  each  mine,  and  the  number  of  other  employes 
in  and  about  the  mines,  not  including  those  engaged  in  office  or 
clerical  work.  Last  year  the  number  of  miners  employed  in  summer 
was  14,129,  in  winter,  20,973,  and  of  other  employes  4,873,  making 
a  total  in  the  winter  or  busy  season,  usually  conceded  to  be  about 
eight  months  of  the  year,  of  25,846 ;  and  the  year  before  that  the 
total  was  about  the  same.  This  year  we  have  for  the  summer 
15,066  miners,  for  the  winter  21,158,  and  of  others  5,646,  making  a 
maximum  number  of  26,804.  In  this  summary  the  men  engaged  in 
operating  machines  are  reported  as  miners,  though  many  of  them 
are  not  and  never  have  been  practical  miners,  capable  of  cutting, 
drilling,  blasting  and  timbering  with  the  ordinary  implements  of  the 
craft.  In  future,  hpwever,  in  view  of  the  changes  being  wrought  by 
the  machine  system,  a  separate  enumeration  will  be  made  of  those 
working  the  coal  by  hand  and  those   operating  the  machines. 

In  mining,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  industry,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  congregate  a  surplus  of  men  about  every  establishment. 
This  is  important  to  the  proprietor  because  the  coals  of  this  field 
can  not  be  mined  and  stored  profitably  in  anticipation  of  future 
demands,  but  must  be   produced    daily   in    quantities  to  supply  the 
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current  need.  It  thus  happens  that  there  are  frequent  emergencies 
requiring  the  services  of  many  more  men  than  can  be  employed 
continually,  and  while  it' is  well  that  the  operator  should  be  able  to 
command  men  for  such  occasions,  it  is  not  so  well  for  the  miners, 
who  must  remain  more  or  less  idle  for  long  intervals  in  the  dull 
season.  An  illustration  of  what  a  given  number  of  miners  can  ac- 
complish when  kept  continuously  and  regularly  at  work  is  found  at 
the  mine  of  the  Mattheissen  and  Hegeler  Zinc  works,  at  La  Salle. 
This  establishment  consumes  the  entire  product  of  its  mine  in  the 
manufacture  of  zinc ;  and  the  quantity  required  is  substantially 
uniform  for  every  working  day  in  the  year.  Under  these  conditions 
46  miners  deliver  from  a  five-foot  seam  an  average  of  240  tons  a 
day,  or  74,310  tons  in  a  year  of  310  working  days,  which  gives  an 
average  of  1,615  tons  a  year  to  each  man,  which  at  55  cents  a  ton 
gives  to  each  an  average  annual  income  of  §888.25,  or  §74.00  a 
month. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  reported  at  twelve  other  mines  in  La 
Salle  county,  working  from  three  to  five  feet  of  coal  by  hand,  an 
average  of  1,713  miners,  whose  aggregate  product  is  893,078  tons, 
or  521  tons  to  the  man,  which  at  an  average  of  84  cents  a  ton 
gives  them  an  average  of  $437.64  per  annum.  This  also  shows  how 
the  smaller  sum  per  ton  may  be  the  better  pay.  The  coal  at  the 
zinc  works  is  not  screened,  and  the  gross  weight  of  the  contents  of 
each  pit-car  is  credited  to  the  miner,  while  at  the  other  mines,  with 
one  exception,  the  coal  is  screened  first  and  weighed  afterward. 
This  of  itself  would  not,  however,  make  the  whole  difference  between 
55  cents  and  £0  cents  a  ton  to  the  miner.  At  a  neighboring  mine 
77^  cents  a  ton  is  paid  for  coal  from  a  three-foot  seam  weighed 
before  screening,  indicating  that  the  gain  from  that  source  is  equiv- 
alent to  12h  cents  a  ton.  But  the  great  advantage  a  miner  enjoys 
in  a  place  at  the  works  of  Matthiessen  and  Hegeler  consists  in  the 
regularity  of  the  work,  and  if  this  firm  were  disposed  to  take  the 
utmost  advantage  of  their  situation,  they  could  doubtless  fill  their 
mine  with  men  at  45  cents  a  ton,  while  others  offering  less  regular 
work  were  paying  90  cents. 

In  ten  large  hand-mines  in  Grundy  county,  an  average  of  1,919 
men  produce  776,762  tons,  or  an  average  of  106  tons  each,  for  which 
they  receive  95  cents  a  ton,  or  $384.75  each  per  annum.  This  is 
for  work  in  a  three-foot  seam.  In  Sangamon  county  an  average  of 
1,055  men  working  in  a  five-foot  seam,  mine  730,391  tons,  or  700 
per  man,  which  at  55  cents  a  ton  would  give  the  miner  an  average 
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of  $375.  In  St.  Clair  county  the  reported  number  of  men  compared 
with  the  tons  mined  shows  a  product  of  about  600  tons  to  the  man, 
at  50  cents  a  ton.  At  Spring  Valley  633  men  mine  351,985  tons, 
or  556  to  each  in  a  three-foot  seam,  and  at  90  cents  a  ton,  making 
average  earnings  of  §500. 

These  cases  are  given  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  average  earnings  at  different  places,  for  the  enumeration  of 
employes  is  not  accurate  enough  to  predicate  anything  more  than 
a  generalization  upon,  but  more  especially  to  emphasize  the  para- 
mount importance  to  the  miner  of  steady  work.  It  appears  that 
with  full  opportunities  a  miner  can  make  1,600  tons  of  coal  per 
annum  in  a  five-foot  seam  working  pillar-and-room  by  hand,  while 
with  such  opportunities  as  they  can  get  in  ordinary  shipping  mines, 
dependent  upon  a  fluctuating  market,  they  average  at  most  600  or 
700  tons  per  annum.  In  other  words  the  number  of  men  actually 
engaged  in  and  dependent  upon  the  industry  is  about  twice  as  great 
as  the  number  really  required  to  produce  the  present  output  if  they 
could  all  work  all  the  time. 

WoBKiKG  Time. 
This  leads  to  the  subject  of  average  working  time  for  the  year, 
as  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  number  of  days  of  active  opera- 
tions at  each  mine.  In  our  subsequent  table  of  summaries  a  level 
average  of  days  worked  by  each  of  all  the  mines,  of  all  sizes,  is 
given  as  183.8  days  in  the  year.  But  as  already  shown,  much  the 
larger  number  of  mines  are  of  comparatively  trifimg  capacity,  and 
their  operations  are  confined  to  the  winter  months.  In  order  there- 
fore to  arrive  at  the  average  working  time  of  those  mines  which 
are  carried  on  continuously  throughout  the  year,  a  division  is  made 
upon  the  class  known  as  the  shipping  mines.  We  thus  obtain  a 
list  of  292  mines,  the  whole  number  being  297,  and  these  we  find 
have  in  fact  given  employment  to  23,146  men,  or  86  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  have  brought  to  the  surface  9,655,811  tons  of  coal, 
or  94  per  cent,  of  the  entire  product.  Applying  the  calculation  to 
these,  as  truly  representing  the  industry  as  a  permanent  and  con- 
tinuous business,  we  find  that  these  mines  have  been  in  active  oper- 
ation during  the  year  an  aggregate  of  62,248  days,  from  which  we 
deduce  the  average  of  213.2  days  as  the  average  working  time  of 
each,  and  68.7  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  full  time  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  active  prosecution  of  this  business.  The  aver- 
age working  time,  similarly  computed  for  last  year  was  206  days. 


Carried  somewhat  further  these  figures  indicate   an    average  daily 
product  of  4,529  tons,  and  an  annual  product  per  miner  of  528  tons. 

The  Peices  Paid  for  Mining. 
The  average  prices  paid  per  ton  for  hand-mining   in    the   various 
districts,  and  for  the  State  during  the  year  and  for   five  years,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

Average  Prices  paid  for  Mining  in  the  Five  Districts  and  the  State,  for 
Five  Years. 


Districts. 


1883. 

18St. 

1885. 

1SS6. 

1887. 

SO. 917 

SO. 906 

SO. 867 

S0.&59 

SO. 891 

.983 

1.00 

.941 

.927 

.927 

.875 

.873 

.814 

.729 

.688 

.71 

.094 

.62 

.573 

.576 

.619 

.GO 

.511 

.501 

.537 

.802 

.783 

.725 

.676 

.727 

Decline. 


First 

Second  .. 
Third  .... 
Fourth... 

Fifth 

The  State 


19% 

13% 


These  sums  are  the  amounts  obtained  by  computations  involving 
the  number  of  tons  mined  at  each  given  price  in  each  county  and 
district,  and  are  in  fact  the  quotients  arising  from  a  division  of  the 
wliole  sum  paid  for  mining  by  the  number  of  tons  mined. 

The  resultant  average  is  thus  modified  in  proper  degree  by  the 
price  paid  at  each  mine,  and  for  the  two  seasons,  summer  and 
winter,  and  by  the  number  of  men  employed.  Upon  this  basis  the 
State  average  has  been  computed  for  five  years  with  the  results 
given,  and  while  they  may  possess  only  the  value  of  an  abstract 
generalization,  they  afford  a  mathematical  exponent  of  the  tendency 
and  degree  of  change  in  prices  for  the  term  given. 

The  decline  is  seen  to  have  been  continuous  and  considerable  up 
to  the  year  under  consideration,  the  lowest  price  being  15,7  per 
cent,  less  than  the  highest.  During  the  last  year  some  impcove- 
ment  is  shown,  the  State  average  being  5.1  cents  per  ton  greater 
than  for  the  year  preceding.  This  gain  has  been  principally  in  the 
first  and  Fifth  districts,  in  both  of  which,  causes  have  been  at 
work  which  account  for  the  change.  In  the  First  district  an  ad- 
vance was  secured  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  Miners  Pro- 
tective Association  in  bringing  about  conferences  between  the  miners 
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and  operators  of  several  States.  In  the  Fifth  district  the  influence 
of  the  consolidation  of  many  mines  under  the  management  of 
one  company  has  been  to  remove  a  great  deal  of  disastrous  compe- 
tition and  establish  a  permanent  rate  somewhat  better  than  the 
average  of  the  many  prices  paid  before  at  the  same  mines.  In  the 
Third  district  alone  the  price  of  mining  has  suffered  a  general  de- 
cline equivalent  to  4.1  cents  per  ton. 

As  shown  in  a  former  table  the  average  value  of  coal  at  the 
mines  for  the  State  at  large  has  declined  somewhat  during  the 
year,  though  but  slightly,  and  has  declined  continuously  for  six 
years,  a  total  of  28  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  rela- 
tive movements  of  the  prices  of  coal  and  the  prices  of  mining  for 
a  period  of  five  years. 


Average  Values  of  Coal  and  Average  Prices  for  Mining  for  Five  Years 
in  Five  Districts  and  the  State. 


DiSTEICTS. 


1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

■   1886. 

1887. 

m 

3  o"2 
B^3 

Average 
price  ol 
mining 

Average 
value  of 
coal.... 

Average 
price  ol 
mining 
Average 
value  0 
coal.... 

Average 
value  0 
coal... 
Average 
price  of 
mining 

Pekcent- 
AGE  or 

DECLINE  IK 


Coal. 


Min- 
ing. 


First 

Second  

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

The  State 

Katio  of  vahie  of  coal 
to  price  of  mining 


n  41 

1  71 
1  25 
98  5 
89  4 
1  17 


SO  86  7 
94  1 
81  4 
62 
51  1 
72  5 


62%' 


n  32 

1  57 
1  10 
96  9 
86  2 
1  11 


085  9 
92  7 
72  9 
57  3 
50  1 
67  6 


$1316 
149  7 
109  5 

88  7 
82  3 


3 

6 

2L5 
19 
13 

9.4 


This  shows  an  average  decline  in  the  selling  price  of  coal,  or  in 
its  reported  value  on  track  at  the  mines  of  26.5  per  cent.,  and  a 
decline  in  the  prices  paid  for  mining  as  reported  by  proprietors  of 
mines  of  9.4  per  cent.  The  ratio  which  the  price  paid  for  mining 
sustains  to  the  value  of  product,  is  also  here  brought  out,  and  it 
appears  that  an  increasing  portion  of  the  value  of  the  coal  is  being 
paid  to  miners.  That  proportion  has  increased  from  54  per  cent, 
in  1883,  to  66  per  cent,  in  1887.  In  other  words  the  average  price 
paid  per  ton  to  hand-miners  for  reducing  the  mineral  to  merchan- 
table form  is  now  two-thirds  the  average  value  of  the  coal  on  track. 
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At  the  average  price  paid  for  mining,  72.7  cents  per  ton,  we  should 
have  as  the  gross  sum  paid  out  for  the  dehvery  of  10,278,890  tons 
of  coal  on  pit-cars  at  the  face  of  the  workings,  $7,472,753.75.  At 
the  reported  average  value  of  the  same  per  ton  on  track,  or  ready 
for  market,  viz :  $1,085,  we  have  as  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
entire  product  the  sum  of  $11,152,593,  leaving  $3,679,843,  or  35.8  cents 
per  ton  to  cover  all  the  expenses,  profits  and  hazards  of  the  busi- 
ness. Both  the  expenses,  however,  and  the  risks  of  mining  vary  so 
widely,  owing  to  natural  conditions,  locations  and  methods  that  a 
mathematical  conclusion  of  this  kind  may  have  only  a  general,  and 
in  no  case  a  specific  application. 

The  Statistics  of  Powder. 
The  use  of  blasting  powder  in  the  various  processes  of  coal  min- 
ing constitutes  such  an  important  factor  in  the  economy  both  of  the- 
miner  and  the  operator  that  for  several  years  statistics  have  been 
taken  of  the  quantities  of  this  explosive  consumed.  This  fact  is 
procured  for  all  mines  where  powder  is  used  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  subsequent  tables  by  counties  will  show  the  re- 
ported kegs  of  powder  used  at  each.  This  class  of  facts  is,  how- 
ever, of  more  special  interest  when  collated  for  those  mines  in  which 
powder  must  be  used  and  paid  for  by  the  miner.  We  consequently 
summarize  the  results  taken  as  to  414  mines  in  which  coal  is  worked 
upon  the  pillar-and-room  system  and  by  hand.  The  long-wall  mines 
are  necessarily  omitted  as  under  that  system  the  coal  is  brought 
down  without  the  aid  of  explosives,  and  the  machine  mines  are 
omitted  because  the  companies  in  such  cases  furnish  the  powder;, 
also  many  small  mines  where  the  seam  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
coal  can  be  wedged  down.  This  leaves  414  mines  whose  total  pro- 
duct is  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output  of  the  State  upon 
which  to  formulate  the  record  of  powder  consumption  in  the  various 
seams  and  districts.     The  result  is  presented  in  the  following  table  i 
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Consumption  of  Powder  188 7. 
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Totals 

43.5 

.u 

11,044 

7,082,574 

150,129 

13.5 

47.1 

Here  is  given  the  distribution  of  a  total  of  150,129  kegs  of  powder. 
The  total  for  all  mines  as  shown  in  our  preceding  summaries  is 
152,627  kegs.  The  general  statement  embodied  in  this  table  is  that 
11,044  miners  in  414  mines  have  consumed  150,129  kegs  of  powder 
of  25  pounds  each  in  producing  a  total  of  7,082,574  tons  of  coal, 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  13.5  kegs  to  each  man,  and 
47.1  tons  of  coal  to  each  keg.  But  the  specific  information  con- 
veyed is  of  more  value  than  the  generalization ;  as,  by  comparison, 
the  differences  in  respect  to  the  quantities  used  in  various  places 
are  thus  more  forcibly  presented.  In  one  case  for  instance,  there 
is  an  average  of  226  tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  keg  of  powder 
used,  while  in  others  the  average  is  as  low  as  19  or  22  tons  per 
keg,  and  all  the  others  vary  between  these  extremes ;  and  so  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  expense  incurred  by  miners  for  powder,  the  range  of 
kegs  per  man  in  different  counties  is  from  about  two,  lO  33  kegs 
per  man  per  annum,  making  a  difference  to  the  miner  in  tliese  lo- 
calities of  from  $75  to  $100  for  this  one  item.  This  is  very  im- 
portant sum  to  the  miner,  and  the  relative  cost  of  powder  at  differ- 
ent places  is  entitled  to  a  consideration  in  fixing  wages  which  it 
does  not  always  receive. 


The  Killed  and  Wounded. 
The  record  of  this  hazardous  business  for  the  year  is  marred 
throughout  as  usual  by  violent  deaths  and  personal  injuries  to  those 
engaged  in  it.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  certain  number  of  those  con- 
tinually surrounded  by  perils,  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life,  should 
lapse  from  watchfulness  at  some  fatal  moment  and  be  overtaken  by 
the  swift  catastrophe  they  have  feared.  The  number  of  such  cases 
in  the  mines  fluctuates  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  under  normal 
conditions,  that  is  in  the  absence  of  exceptional  and  sweeping  dis- 
asters like  that  of  Braidwood  in  1883,  and  for  the  year  under  con- 
sideration the  number  of  killed  has  been  somewhat  less  than  for 
any  year  save  one.  The  record  of  accidents  in  the  mines  of  Illinois, 
and  the  ratio  of  casualities  to  the  number  of  men  employed  and 
the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  a  series  of  five  years  is  as 
follows : 
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953 
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49,449,195 

9.889.&39 

Averages 

62.4 

100.6 

25.522 



409 

158,401 

Including  the  exceptional  loss  in  1883,  occasioned   by   the  drown- 
ing of  69  men  in  one  mine  at  Braidwood,  the  average  of  deaths  for 
five  years  has  been   somewhat   more    than   62    per  annum,  and  the 
average  of  injuries  not  fatal   nearly  191   per    annum,  the   totals  for 
—2 
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the  period  being  3:12  killed  and  953  wounded.  Many  of  the  latter 
have  been  but  slightly  hurt,  as  it  is  required  of  inspectors  to  report 
all  who  are  so  injured  as  to  lose  time  from  their  work.  As  com- 
pared with  the  average  for  the  term  the  casualties  for  the  last 
year  were  not  large,  though  the  number  varies  but  little  from  that 
of  the  three  years  preceding.  An  analysis  of  the  causes  and  distri- 
bution of  the  fatal  accidents  gives  the  following  record. 


Fatal  Accidents. 


Causes. 

First 
District. 

Second 
District. 

Third 
District. 

Fourth 
District. 

Fifth 
District. 

TbtaL 

Per 

cent. 

Cages, pit-cars,  timbers. . 
Falling  of  roof  and  sides. 

3 
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1 

1 
3 
1 

3 
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2 
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11 
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ti8.2 

Totals 

14 

5 

5 

3 

14 

41 
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There  were  52  deaths  reported  for  1886,  or  11  more  than  are 
shown  here.  This  exemption  from  loss  of  life  during  the  past  year 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  Third "  and  i'ourth  districts ;  in  the  latter 
there  were  nine  deaths  last  year  and  only  three  in  this ;  and  in  the 
former  the  number  is  reduced  from  11  to  five.  As  usual  the  greater 
number  of  these  casualties  have  occurred  in  the  miners'  rooms  and 
have  been  the  result  of  the  falling  of  rock  or  coal  upon  the  victims 
while  at  work. 

This  is  a  pregnant  source  of  danger  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ; 
and  neither  skill,  experience  nor  caie  can  assure  to  the  miner  ab- 
solute immunity  from  this  form  of  sudden  death.  Year  after  year 
the  record  shows  that  about  two-thirds  of  all  accidents  are  of  this 
character;  this  year  they  are  68  per  cent,  and  last  year  they  were 
6-1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  A  recent  report  from  Pennsyl- 
vania also  shows  that  62  per  cent,  of  all  accidents  in  the  bitumin- 
ous regions  of  that  State  have  the  same  origin.  This  specitic  form 
of  danger  is  a  hazard  inherent  in  the  occupation  of  mining  coal. 
Prudence  and  watchfulness  may  avert  the  catastrophe,  but  they 
also  may  not;  they  may  reduce  the  risk,  but  ihey  cannot  remove 
it.  The  miner  is  always  in  the  presence  of  danger  while  at  his 
work,  and  no  law  and  no  system  of  management  can  wholly  relieve 
him  from  it.  These  agencies  can  do  much,  and  have  done  much 
in  this  State  to  remove  some  of  the  more  patent  perils  of  mining, 
but  they  can  not  hold  the  mass  of   rock  above    the    working  miner. 
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when  every  blow  of  the  pick  or  the  machine  is  imperciptibly  loosen- 
ing it  for  a  swift  and  fatal  fall. 

Of  the  41  men  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  this  year  in  the  effort 
to  earn  a  living  underground,  24  were  men  of  family,  and  17  un- 
married. These  deaths  made  19  widows  and  rendered  77  children 
fatherless.  The  year  before,  the  accidents  in  mines  made  30  women 
widows  and  76  children  fatherless.  These  are  people  who  are  too 
often  very  poor  when  they  have  all  a  husband  and  father  can  earn 
for  them,  and  are  consequently  wholly  destitute  and  dependent  when 
that  support  is  taken  away.  The  survivors,  moreover,  very  rarely 
have  any  claim  against  the  employing  companies,  as  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  responsibility  for  the  accident  rests  upon  the 
victim  of  it.  It  is  considerations  such  as  these  which  emphasize 
the  demand  of  the  coal  miner  for  a  compensation  commensurate 
not  only  with  his  labor  which  is  arduous,  but  with  his  personal 
jeopardy,  which  is  great. 

Below  is  presented  a  classification  similar  to  the  foregoing  of  the 
non-fatal  accidents,  showing  in  what  districts  they  occurred  and 
vJiat  occasioned  them. 


Non-fatal  Accidents. 
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The  Examination  for  Inspectoes. 
By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  June  18,  1883,  provision 
was  made  for  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor,  of  five  State  In- 
spectors of  Mines,  to  have  jurisdiction  respectively  over  five  specified 
districts  covering  all  the  coal  bearing  regions  of  the  State,  the 
boundaries  and  numbers  of  which  were  also  defined  by  the  same 
act.  In  order,  however,  that  competent  judgment  might  be  had  as 
to  the  expert  quahtications  of  the  men  assigned  to  these  positions  a 
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board  of  examiners  was  created  whose  duty  it  became  to  hold  com- 
petitive examinations  of  candidates  and  to  recommend  the  most 
worthy  to  the  executive  for  appointment.  The  fifth  of  such  exami- 
nations was  held  on  the  date  fixed  for  them  in  September,  1887, 
and  the  successful  competitors  have  received  their  appointments. 

The  board  of  examiners  for  this  occasion,  chosen  under  the  limi- 
tations of  the  law  by  the  commissioners  of  this  bureau,  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  persons.  As  representatives  of  the  coal 
miners,  Hon.  Daniel  McLaughlin,  of  Braidwood,  and  Mr.  James 
Kirby,  of  Barclay;  as  representatives  of  coal  operators,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Beach,  of  Litchfield,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Boyden,  of  Shefiield ;  as  mining 
engineer,  Mr.  Hugh  Murray,  of  Ava,  Jackson  county. 

The  general  topics  announced  as  those  upon  which  candidates 
would  be  expected  to  possess  accurate  information  were :  The  Min- 
ing Laws  of  the  State,  the  General  Character  of  the  Coal  Measures 
of  the  State,  the  Development  and  Working  of  Coal  Mines,  the 
Mechanics  of  Mine  Engineering  including  the  Strength  of  Materials, 
Timbering,  Hoisting,  Haulage,  Drainage  and  Ventilation,  the  Chemis- 
try of  Mine  Gases,  Surveying,  Leveling  and  the  use  of  instruments 
employed  in  Mines. 

Upon  the  date  fixed  seventeen  candidates  appeared  before  the 
board  who  were  subjected  to  both  a  written  and  oral  inquiry  upon 
the  lines  indicated  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  specific  duties  of  in- 
spectors of  mines.  At  the  close  of  a  three  days  session  it  was 
found  that  nine  of  the  whole  number  had  acquitted  themselves  satis- 
factorily, and  had  received  75  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  possible  credits.  These  were :  Walton  Kutledge,  Alton ; 
Thomas  Hudson,  Galva ;  James  Freer,  Peoria ;  Quintin  Clark,  Braid- 
wood;  James  Taylor,  Edwards;  W.  W.  Williams,  John  Vose,  Wil- 
liam Lewis  and  Thomas  J.  Logan,  Streator.  To  all  of  these  certifi- 
cates of  competency  were  issued,  and  the  first  five  were  recommended 
to  the  Governor  for  appointment  as  inspectors  of  mines. 

On  the  first  of  October  they  were  duly  commissioned  for  the  term 
of  two  years  and  assigned  to  the  following  districts : 

Quintin  Clark,  Braidwood,  Inspector  of  the  First  District. 

Thomas  Hudson,  Galva,  Inspector  of  the  Second  District. 

James  Freer,  Peoria,  Inspector  of  the  Third  District. 

Walton  Eutledge,  Alton,  Inspector  of  the  Fourth  District. 

James  Taylor,  Ashley,  Inspector  of  the  Fifth  District. 

The  localities  given  are  the  present  official  addresses  of  each. 
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For  the  information  and  instruction  both  of  those  who  were  before 
the  board,  and  of  those  who  may  contemplate  preparing  themselves 
for  future  examinations,  the  examiners  have  consented  to  permit  the 
pubhcation  of  the  Hst  of  questions  to  which  the  class  was  required 
to  make  written  answers  without  the  aid  of  reference  books  or 
memoranda  of  any  kind,  together  with  the  proper  answers  to  each. 

The  same  questions  are  of  course  never  propounded  in  any  two 
examinations,  but  these  will  very  fairly  indicate  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  tests  which  may  be  expected  by  future  aspirants 
for  th'ese  positions. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWEKS. 
Section  1. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Coal  Measures? 

All  the  beds  of  rock  with  which  coal  is  interstratified. 

2.  Of  what  are  the  coal  measures  composed? 

Sandstones,  sandy  and  argillaceous  shales,  bituminous  shales, 
limestones,  and  lire  clay. 

3.  What  do  you  know  of  the  Barren  Measures? 

The  conglomerate  sandstones  at  the  base  of  the  true  Coal  Measures 
were  at  one  time  known  as  the  "Barren  Measures"  or  Millstone- 
grit.  They  contain  seams  of  coal  of  workable  thickness  and  shade 
into  true  Coal  Measures  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
any  dividing  line  between  them.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
these  "Barren  Measures"  are  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in 
thickness  and  at  some  points  contain  well  defined  coal  seams  which 
are,  however,  generally  of  a  local  character.  See  Economical  Geology 
of  Illinois,  Vol.  1,  page  39. 

4.  What  thickness  do  the  Illinois  Coal  Measures  attain? 

From  1,200  to  1,400  feet  in  some  portions  of  the  State. 

5.  What  seams  are  in  the  upper  and  what  in  the  lower  Coal  Measures,  and  what  stratum 
is  taken  as  marking  the  division  line  of  tlie  two  Measures? 

The  seams  from  No.  1  to  No.  9  of  the  general  section  are  in 
what  are  known  as  the  "Lower  Measures,"  and  those  from  No.  10 
to  No.  16  inclusive  in  the  "Upper  Measures,"  the  "Carlinville"  or 
"Shoal  Creek"  hmestone  which  overlies  No.  9  being  taken  as  the 
dividing  line. 

(i.    In  what  measures  do  we  find  the  most  valuable  coal  seams  ? 

In  the  Lower  Measures. 
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How  many  tons  of  coal  will  underlie  one  acre  of  land,  the  seam  being  4>2   eet  thick 
(1  lyins  at  an  angle  of  20°,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  being  1.24?    Sec.  20°=1.064. 

A  square  acre  contains  43560  sq.  ft.,  and  43560x1.064=46347.8= 
number  of  square  feet  underlying  an  acre  at  an  angle  of  20°.  And 
46347.8x4^=208565.1=  number  of  cubic  feet  of  coal.  Each  cubic 
foot  weighs  62.5  x  1.24=77.5  pounds.  The  whole  weight  of  coal  is 
therefore  =208585.1x77.5  =  16,163,795.2  pounds,  or  8081.89  tons. 

8.  How  are  the  several  coal  seams  identified  at  places  wide  apart? 

By  the  general  character  of  the  enclosing  strata  and  by  their 
fossils. 

9.  The  end  of  a  brake  lever  travels  12  inches  while  the  brake  block  travels  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  the  whole  length  of  the  lever  being  12  feet,  how  far  is  it  from  the  fulcrum  to  either 
end? 

The  end  of  the  lever  traveling  43  times  the  distance  traversed  by 
the  brake  block  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  end  of  the 
lever  must  be  48  times  as  great  as  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum 
to  the  block  connection.     From  the  fulcrum  to  the  block  connection 

1  144 

is  therefore  ^  of  the  whole  length  of  the  lever  =  .    =2.9387  inches, 

and  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  outer  end  the   distance  =2.9387x48= 
141.0576  inches. 

10.  What  size  of  pipes  would  you  put  down  to  deliver  150  gallons  of  water  per  minute  ? 

Assuming  a  maximum  velocity  of  4  feet  per  second,  we  have 
4x60x  area  of  pipe  =-rT>--  When  area  of  pipe  =^^^=^^=.0833 
square  feet  =.0333x144=11.99  square  inches,  whence  diameter  = 
^11.99  _ 3  9Q  inches.     I  would  put  down  pipes  4  inches  in  diameter. 

11.  What  do  you  consider  a  good  working  speed  for  the  piston  of  a  direct  acting  pump ; 
the  piston  of  a  winding  engine ;  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes,  and  the  flow  of  air  in  the  air- 
ways of  a  mine? 

First— 75  to  100  feet  per  minute.  Second— 400  to  600  feet  per 
minute.  Third— 180  to  240  feet  per  minute.  Fourth— 200  to  400 
feet  per  minute  for  the  flow  of  air  through  or  past  the  working  places. 
Often  greater  velocities  will  be  required,  and  often  lesser  velocities 
will  suffice. 

12.  What  size  and  kind  of  a  pump  would  you  use  to  deliver  250  gallons  of  water  per 
minute ;  and  what  size  ot  engine  would  be  required  to  work  the  pump,  the  shaft  being  300 

;'    eet  deep,  the  effective  steam  pressure  45  pounds  per  square  inch? 

If  the  conditions  were   suitable  I   should  prefer  a    double   action 

pump  having    a    direct    connection   with   the   engine.     Assuming  a 

250 
velocity  of  75  feet  per  minute,  then  75  x  area  of  pump  =  ^  ^  ,  whence 

area    of    pump    =-^-^= '3333  square  feet.     If  the  pump  gives  an 
/  5  X  <  .5 
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efficiency  of  90  per  cent,  the    area    would   require    to  be 


90 


=  .37  square  feet  =53.28  square  inches.  Whence  the  diameter  :=\/^^^f^- 
=8.2  inches  nearly.  An  8-inch,  or  preferably  a  9-inch  pump  would 
suffice.  The  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  pump  due  to  the 
depth  of  the  shaft  =.434x300=130  pounds,  or  2.88  times  the  steam 
pressure.  The  area  of  the  steam  cylinder  must  therefore  be  2.88 
times  the  area  of  the  pump,  so  that  the  steam  pressure  may  balance 
the  pressure  of  the  water.  Whence  the  diameter  of  cylinder  = 
V'2.SSx9^  =15.2  inches.  The  steam  cylinder  should  be  16  inches 
in  diameter. 

13.  What  kind  and  size  of  winding  engine  would  you  use  to  hoist  at  the  rate  of  1,500 
tons  of  coal  per  day,  of  10  hours,  from  a  shaft  COO  feet  deep,  the  load  of  coal  per  trip  being 
1 '2  tons;  effective  steam  pressure  40  pounds  per  square  inch;  piston  speed  oOO  feet  per 
minute? 

I  would  use  a  coupled  engine  connecting  directly  with  the  drum 
shaft.  The  rate  of  winding  is  100  trips  per  hour.  Allowing  time 
for  the  changing  of  the  cars,  we  should  require  to  run  a  trip  in  20 
seconds,  so  that  the  average  speed  of  the  rope  would  be  1,800  feet 
per  minute.  A  steel  rope  1;^  inches  in  diameter  and  600  feet  long 
would  weigh  1,500  pounds,  so  that  the  load  to  be  raised  from  the 
bottom  would  be  =S000  + 1500  =  4500  pounds.  The  average  rate  of 
work  to  be  done  by  the  engines  would  therefore  be  =4^00x1800= 
8,100,003  foot-pounds  per  minute.  Allowing  ^  for  surplus  power, 
the  units  of  work  would  be  8,100,000  +  2,700,000=10,800,000.  Each 
cylinder  would  therefor  require  to  have  a  capacity  of  5,400,000  units 
of  work  per  minute.  The  piston  speed  being  300  feet  per  minute, 
and  the  steam  pressure  40  pounds  ])er  square  inch,  the  area  of  the 

cyhnder  would  be  =——^^-=450  square  inches,  and  the  diameter 
oOO  X  40 

would  be  ='/j^^'-=  24  inches  nearly.  If  we  make  the  stroke  =  32 
inches,  then  the  number  of  strokes  per  trip  =-^i    =18.75,  and  the 

rope  run  on  the  drum  per  revolution  =__^=32   feet;  whence   di- 
^  18.75 

ameter  of  drum  =10  feet  nearly.     A  pair   of   engines    24    inches  in 

diameter  with  a  10  foot   drum   would    be   able    to    do    the  proposed 

work. 

11.  What  weight  of  coal  in  pounds  can  an  average  horse  lift  out  of  a  shaft  loO  foct  deep, 
the  diameter  of  gin  drum  being  4  feet,  that  of  track  in  which  the  horso  travels  24  feet,  the 
horse  having  a  traction  of  120  pounds?  What  would  be  the  time  of  winding,  the  horse  to 
travel  at  the  rate  of  2^2  miles  per  hour? 
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The  horse  has  a  leverage  of  6  to  1,  and  will  therefore  be  able  to 
raise  a  load  of  120x6=720  pounds.     A  speed  of  2h  miles  an  hour  = 

^^^—nr. =220  feet  per  minute.     The  speed  of  the  gin  and  therefore 

1  220 

of  the  rope  is  -  the  speed  of  the  horse  and  is  =-^  =  36,66  feet  per 

minute.     The  time  of  hoisting  is  therefore  =  qc  aa  -=  2.72  minutes. 


Section  II. 

15.  What  are  the  benefits  derived  from  the  sphtting  of  the  air  currents  in  mines? 

By  splitting  the  air  current  we  get  an  increased  quantity  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  power,  the  increase  being  determined  by  the 
number  of  splits  and  by  the  equality  or  inequality  of  their  areas 
and  surfaces.  Each  division  has  its  own  current  coming  fresh  from 
the  downcast  and  returniug  to  the  upcast.  In  the  event  of  an  ex- 
plosion or  of  a  heavy  fall  in  one  of  the  intakes  or  returns,  the  de- 
rangement in  the  ventilation  affects  that  one  division  only,  and 
work  may  proceed  in  the  rest  of  the  mine  while  measures  are  being 
taken  to  reestablish  the  current  there.  Where  the  current  is  syste- 
matically split  fewer  trap  doors  are  required. 

16.  With  an  upcast  of  480  feet,  the  temperature  of  the  downcast  being  50^,  that  of  the 
iipcast  170°,  what  is  the  pressure  produced  per  sauare  foot:  and  what  depth,  with  the  same 
difference  of  temperatures  would  give  a  pressure  of  2.31  pounds  per  square  foot. 

rp ^  ]^20 

Here  M=D  1^7,-7-01  =  480  -57^=  91  feet  nearly.     Assuming  an  at- 

mospheric    pressure    of  30  inches  of  mercury,  then  the  pressure  per 

1  3253  X  30 
square  foot  =  91  --jir-nrT-^Tr^  =  7.09  pounds.      And  the    head  being 
459+50 

proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  shaft  we  have  finally  7.09  :  2.31 
:  :  480  :  required  depth;  whence  required  depth  =  ^-  ^ — =  153.4 
feet  nearly. 

17.  If  we  have  two  airways  of  the  same  length,  one  being  12  feet  by  6  feet,  the  other  9> 
feet  by  9  feet,  what  pressure  applied  to  the  former  will  give  the  same  quantity  of  air  that  a 
pressure  of  10  pounds  per  square  foot  will  give  in  ther  latter? 

According  to  the  conditions  of  the  question  q  =  q' ;  that  is  a.  v. 
=  a'  v';  or  a  \/'J.  g-=  a'  -v/^^r^  and  as  s  =  s'  we  have  a  -/p  a  = 
a'  VW^'    ^1''  squaring    both    sides  of    the  equation  p   a^   =   p'  a'^ 
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r>  n^  10x81^ 

whence  p'  =  —,3-  substituting  the  given  vahies  we  have  p'  =  — ^^-,3— 

=  14/22  pounds  per  square  foot.  The  pressure  required  is  14,22 
pounds  per  square  foot. 

18.  What  size  of  fan  or  furnace,  giving  an  eflflciency  of  M  per  cent.,  would  you  apply 
to  the  ventilation  of  a  mine  500  feet  deep,  the  auantity  of  air  re(iuired  being  40,000  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  the  equivalent  orifice  of  the  mine  being  20  square  feet. 

The  equivalent  orifice  of  the  mine  being  20  square  feet,  if  we  take 
.58  as  the  coefficient  of  contraction  the  effective  area   becomes  20  x 

.58  =  11,6  square  feet;  and  the  velocity  of  flow  per  second=Yi^-— ^ 
=  57.47  feet.     The  head  due  to  this  velocity  =  ^J~J-  =  51.28  feet. 

As  the  fan  is  supposed  to  give  only  509 o  of  its  theoretical  efficiency 
on  the  mine  it  must  be  calculated  to  produce  a  head  =51.28x2=^ 
102-56  feet.      The  theoretically  perfect  fan  with  expanding  chimney 

gives  a  head  =  —  where  v  =  the  peripheral  velocity,  whence  v  = 
Vg^  =  i/32.2  X  1U2.56  =  57-46  feet  per  second.  We  would  require 
a  fan  then  whose  peripheral  velocity  would  be  57.46  feet  per  second. 
If  we    suppose   the    fan    to  run    at    a    rate    of    100   revolutions    per 

minute  its  circumference  must  be  -^^  — ^-ttt^ —  =^  34.76  feet.  Whence 

its  diameter  —  -  ^'..^   =^  11  feet  nearly.     A  12  foot  fan  making  100 
o.i4lD 

revolutions  per  minute  and  giving  an  efficiency  of  50"o  would  do 
more  than  produce  the  required  current. 

To  find  the  size  of  furnace  required  to  ventilate  the  given  mine,  we 
have,  as  already  found,  to  produce  a  head  or  motive  column  of  51.28 
feet.  If  we  assume  a  mean  temperature  in  the  downcast  of  62°  we 
have,  first  to  determine  at  what  temperature  a  column  of  air  500  feet 
high  will  balance  a  column  of  500 — 51.28  ^  ^^  448.72  feet  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  62 '.  Volumes  being  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperatures 
we  find  the  temperature    by  the    following   proportion,  viz :  448.72  : 

^00  X  ^91 
500  :  :  459+62  :  459+T   whence  T  =  ^no^fr —  459  =  121°.     The 

mean  temperature  of  the  upcast  air  must  therefore  be  121°.  Tak- 
ing 13  cubic  feet  as  weighing  one  pound,  the  weight  of  air  passing 

over  the  furnace  per  minute  =  ~.  —  =  3077  pounds.     To  raise  the 

temperature    of    3077    pounds    of    air    1°  would    require    the    same 
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3077 
amount  of  heat  as  would   raise  the    temperature  of  -rQ?r    ~    702.5 

4.  do 

pounds  of  water  1°.      To  raise  the   temperature  of    702.5    pounds  of 

water    through    121°— 62°  =   59°   would  require   the   expenditure  of 

702.5x59  =  41447.5  thermal   units.       And   as    the    combustion  of  1 

pound    of   good    bituminous    coal    developes    about    14,000    thermal 

units,    to    produce  the   required    effect   we    should  require    to    burn 

■     '    =  3  pounds  of    coal  nearly  per   minute   or   180   pounds  per 

hour.  But  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  is  only  50%,  half  of  the 
heat  developed  being  lost,  and  so  we  should  require  a  furnace  to 
burn  180x2  =  360  pounds  of  coal  per  hour.  With  proper  care  ex- 
pended on  it  a  furnace  will  burn  6  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot 
of  grate  surface  per  hour  and  consuming  it  at  this  rate   we    should 

require  to  have  -  -  =  60  square  feet  of  grate  surface.     Two  furnaces 

having  grates  5  feet  by  6  feet  would  produce   the   required  current. 

19.  What  is  tlie  breaking  strain,  and  wliat  tlie  safe  working  load,  of  a  chain,  tlie  links 
of  which  are  half  a  square  inch  in  section? 

The  links  of  chains  have  about  yV  of  the  strength  of  two  bars  of 
iron,  of  equal  cross  section.  Taking  20  tons  per  square  inch  as 
the  breaking  strain  of  iron  the  breaking  strain  of  the  given  chain 
would   be    14  tons,    and    using   as    a    factor   of   safety   6,   the    safe 

14 
working  load  would  be   -^  =  2,66  tons. 

20.  Whai  is  the  breaking  load  of  a  pitch  pine  beam  6  inches  broad  and  10  inches  deep, 
the  distance  between  supports  being  12  feet,  when  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  uni- 
formly? 

Breakingload=2— J—  X  constant  =  2  ^^^  X  550  =  55,000 
pounds. 

21.  What  weight  Avill  a  timber  of  white  oak  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  14  feet  between 
the  supports,  safely  bear  when  firmly  fixed  at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  the  centre? 

Safe  load  =  2  —,~  X  constant  =  2  %-^^,X  600=6,583 pounds. 
1X4  14x4 

22.  What  size  of  steel  wire  rope  would  you  use  as  a  winding  rope  where  the  load  and 
resistance  of  the  shaft  are  together  equal  to  5  tons? 

2  5  c^ 
Safe  load  =  — '-„      where  c=  circumference  of  rope,  and  the  load 

2  5  C"  — 

being  5  tons  we  have  5  =--  ^ —  whence  =  c  =  -/^  =  3.74   inches. 

3  74 
Therefore  the  diameter  of  the  rope  =  -^^j—-^=l'18  inches.    I  would 


use  a  rope  1|  inches  diameter. 
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2:5.    Whiit  gases  are  iisuallj-  met  with  in  eoal  mines? 

Carbonic  acid ;  carbonic  oxide ;  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  on 
rare  occasions  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

24.  What  is  fire-damp? 

A  compound  gas  consisting  of  one  atom  of  carbon  combined  with 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  -555. 

25.  Describe  C.  O.  giving  its  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  and  the  manner  of 
its  production  in  mines. 

C.  0.  is  an  odorless,  colorless  gas,  combustible  but  not  a  sup- 
porter of  combustion.  It  is  a  strong  narcotic  poison  and  air  con- 
taining ^  per  cent,  of  it  if  breathed  for  a  prolonged  period  would 
prove  fatal.  Its  specific  gravity  is  '968  and  it  is  produced  in  mines 
in  explosions  of  fire-damp,  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  in 
blasting,  in  ventilating  furnaces,  and  from  the  combustion  of  coal 
where  mine  fires  occur. 

20.  If  it  was  found  after  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  that  there  was  much  C.  O.  in  the 
after-damp,  what  conclusion  would  you  reach  regarding  the  nature  of  ithe  explosive 
mixture? 

I  would  conclude  that  the  proportion  of  air  in  the  explosive  mix- 
ture had  been  less  than  9^  to  1  of  fire-damp. 


Section  III. 

27.  Under  what  conditions  would  you  consider  an  explosion  liable  to  take  place,  where 
the  safety-lamp  gave  no  indication  of  fire-damp? 

In  dry  and  dusty  mines,  where  the  coal  is  of  a  highly  inflamma- 
ble character,  and  where  blasting  with  powder  is  permitted. 

:2.>.    What  measures  would  you  take  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  explosion? 

8top  blasting  with  powder,  or  use  what  is  known  as  the  "water 
cartridge,"  and  bring  down  the  coal  by  some  mechanical  means,  or 
blast  it  with  one  of  the  high  explosives.  Have  the  dust  removed 
from  the  working  places,  and  before  firing  a  shot  have  them  copi- 
ously watered,  using  at  the  same  time  a  fuse  that  does  not  sputter 
fire  into  the  air. 

liO.    What  are  the  requisites  of  a  good  safety-lamp  ? 

That  it  be  small  and  as  light  as  possible;  fastened,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  tampered  with,  and  cannot  be  opened  without  detection, 
or  without  going  out ;  that  it  show  a  small  percentage  of  gas  in  the 
atmosphere;  resist  a  high  velocity  of  air  current  without  passing 
the  flame;  be  easily  extinguished,  and  self-extinguishing  in  the 
presence  of  fire-damp. 
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30.  The  following  arp  the  recorded  bearings  of  the  Ave  sides  of  a  closed  survey :  N.  44° 
E.,  S.  32°  E.,  S.  14°  W.,  N.  4!)=  Y/.,  N.  38°  E.    Have  these  bearings  been  correctly  taken? 

Let  the  iBgure  A,  U,  C, 
D,  E,  represent  the  closed 
survey.  The  number  of 
degrees  in  the  angle  A,  B, 

C,  =44°+32°=76=.      The 
number  in  the  angle  B,  C, 

D,  =  180°  —(32°  +  14°)  = 
134°.  The  angle  C,  D,  E, 
=:14°+49°=63°.  The  angle 
D,  E,  A,  =180°— (49°+14°) 
=95°.  The  angle  E,  A,  B, 
==  180°  — 44°  +  38°  =  174°.  ^ 
And  76°+134°+63°+93°+ 
174°  =  540°.  The  dotted 
lines  A,  C  and  A,  D,  divide 
the  figure  into  three  tri- 
angles. In  the  same  man- 
ner any  five-sided  figure  is 
divisible  into  three  triangles ; 
and  as  the  three  interior 
angles  of  every  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or 
180°,  the  five  interior  angles  of  every  five- sided  figure  must  be  equal 
to  three  times  two  right  angles,  or  3xl80°=540°.  The  bearings  in 
the  above  survey  are  therefore  proved  to  be  correctly  taken,  because 
the  number  of  degrees  in  the  five  angles  is  540. 

31.  Where  the  rooms  are  run  off  the  entry  at  an  angle  of  45°,  what  length  must  be  meas- 
ured along  the  entry  to  give  rooms  20  feet  wide,  with  12-foot  pillars  between  them? 

The  width  of  the  room  and  the  thickness  of  the  pillar  are  together 
equal  to  32  feet.  To  find  the  length  to  be  measured  on  the  entry 
we  have  to  find  the  bypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  having 
given  an  angle  of  45°  and  the  length  of  one  side  =  32  feet.  It  is 
evident  that  the  other  side  is  also  32  feet  in  length.  The  length  of 
the  hypothenuse  is  therefore  =a/32'  +  32-=i/2x32'^  =  V2  x  32  = 
1.41  x32  =  45.248  feet.  The  distance  along  the  entry  is  therefore 
45^  feet  nearly. 

32.  What  is  the  head  of  water  over  a  rise  of  1  in  12  for  76  feet,  with  an  outward  fall  of  1  in 
19  for  650  feet?    Would  a  syphon  work  if  placed  under  such  conditions? 

~n 

A  rise  of  1  in  12  for  76  feet   gives  a  total  rise  of  ^^  =  6.33  feet. 


The  fall  is 


650 
19 


34,21 


34.21-6.33   =  27.88   feet, 
favorable   conditions. 


feet.      The    head    of    water    is    therefore 
A    syphon   ought    to    work    under    such 
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33.  Two  bore-holes  are  put  down  at  the  points  A  and  B.  The  one  at  A  reaches  the  coal 
at  a  depth  of  97  feet,  the  one  at  B  at  a  depth  of  189  feet  9  inches.  In  a  straight  line  joining 
the  two  points,  the  surface  falls  from  A  for  450  feet  (horizontal  measurement),  at  the  rate  of  1 
in  15,  and  then  rises  to  B  at  the  rate  of  1  in  28  for  89G  feet.  What  is  the  inclination  of  the 
coal  seem? 

The  fall  from  A  towards  B  =  — —  =  30  feet.      The   rise   to  B  = 

15 

-T^Q—  =  32  feet.     The  point  B  is  therefore  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

point  A,  and  the  depth  from  B  to  the  level  of  the  coal  at  the  point 

A  is  97+2  =  99  feet.     The  depth  of  the  coal  at  the   point  B  being 

189f  feet,  the  fall  of  the  coal  from  A  towards  B  =  189.75— 99 -=90. 75. 

This  fall  has  taken  place  in  a  distance  of  450+893  =  1,316  feet  and 

90  75         1 
therefore  the  rate  of  inclination  =  „,,+.  =rr^r-oo  or  1  in  14.83. 

1346       14.83 
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FIRST  DISTRICT, 


Mr.  J.  S.  Lord, 

Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Lalor  Statistics,  Sprinofield,  III. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  compliance  with  the  law  I  hereby  subrnifc  my  fourth 
annual  report  as  Inspector  of  the  First  inspection  district  of  the 
State.  This  report  includes  tables  showing  the  production  of  each 
mine,  a  tabulated  statement  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents,  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  accident,  also  the  numbfr 
of  employes  for  each  accident  with  a  resume  of  the  trade  conditions 
during  the  year. 

The  numbar  of  tons  of  coal  produced  during  the  past  year,  1887, 
was  2,668,830,  an  increase  of  342,088  over  the  preceding  year;  the 
average  annual  production  for  the  past  four  years  is  2,505,485  tons, 
a  gain  this  year  over  the  average  of  163,365  tons.  The  number  of 
tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  fatal  accident  during  the  year  was 
190,630.7,  and  for  each  non-fatal  accident  76,252.  The  number  of 
employes  for  each  fatal  accident  was  558,  and  for  each  non- fatal 
228  persons  were  employed. 

The  miners  in  this  district  have  done  better  and  have  been  more 
contented  during  the  past  year  than  in  the  two  preceding  years ; 
prices  have  been  better,  the  average  price  paid  for  mining  being 
91.7  cents,  while  that  of  the  previous  year  was  80.3  cents  in  summer, 
and  88.1  cents  in  winter. 

In  Livingston  county  the  Co-operative  Coal  Company  has  com- 
pleted its  escapement  shaft  so  that  it  is  fairly  within  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  The  Pontiac  Coal  Mining  Company  is  developing 
its  mine  and  is  making  preparations  for  sinking  an  escapement, 
although  the  workings  are  not  far  enough  in  to  form  a  communica- 
tion with  it  at  present,  if  it  were  finished. 

In  Grundy  county  the  Eureka  Coal  Company  has  abandoned  its 
shaft  and  gone  out  of  the  coal  business,  while  the  No.  3  mine  at 
Bracevillo  has  done  nothing  during  the  year.  The  C.  W.  &  V^  Coal 
Company  has  bought  out  the  Wilmington  and  Springfield  Company 
and  trebled  its  capacity ;  they  have  fitted  up  larger  ventilating 
machinery,  and  put  a  great  deal  of  expense  on  the  roadway. 

In  LaSalle  county  the  Star  Coal  Company  has  abandoned  its  old 
mine  in  Livingston  county  and  is  developmg  its  new  property  at 
Ripley,  four  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  Streator.  It  is  located 
on  the  I.,  V.  &  N.  Railroad,  a  line  which  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction from  Streator    to   Walnut,  a   distance  of    sixty-five    miles. 
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This  will  be  a  great  coal  carrying  route  as  it  is  the  most  direct 
route  to  toe  northwest.  It  will  be  a  boon  to  the  LaSalle  and 
iStreator  coal  fields,  and  doubtless  will  stimulate  the  opening  of 
other  mines  along  the  route.  The  C.  W.  &  V.  Coal  Company  has 
sunk  and  equipped  a  new  mine  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Sfcreator, 
which  is  probably  the  most  complete  plant  in  the  State.  They 
finished  the  escapement  before  starting  to  operate  the  mainshaft. 
It  will  be  run  entirely  with  the  Harrison  mining  machine,  and  the 
workmen  will  be  paid  entirely  by  the  day.  The  Star  Coal  Company 
has  sank  a  second  shaft  at  Eipley,  but  has  not  opened  it  up  yet. 
The  coal  is  nine  feet  thick  and  of  good  quality.  Their  escapement 
is  promised  to  be  finished  this  fall.  The  Chicago,  Joliet  and  Streator 
Coal  Company  has  been  under  financial  embarrassment  ever  since 
it  was  organized,  and  the  property  has  now  passed  into  the  bands 
of  a  receiver.  It  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  sale  in  October,  when 
the  escapement  will  be  immediately  started; 

In  Will  county  the  C.  W.  &  V.  has  sunk  a  new  mine  and  in  this 
case  will  also  put  down  the  escapement  before  beginning  to  develope 
the  hoisting  shaft.  The  "H"  shaft  is  abandoned  and  the  AUbright 
Coal  Company  has  also  gone  out  of  business. 

In  Kankakee  county,  James  Kerwin  &  Go's,  mine  is  abandoned, 
and  the  Taylor  Wilhams  mine  has  been  proportionately  increased 
in  capacity. 

There  have  been  no  strikes  in  the  district  during  the  year,  and 
the  relations  of  employers  and  employes  have  been  harmonious  with 
the  exception  that  for  a  few  days  in  the  beginning  of  May  the 
operators  discarded  the  Columbus  scale  for  the  reason  as  they 
claimed,  that  the  mines  of  Southern  and  Central  Illinois  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  the  scale  during  the  previous  year.  There  was, 
however,  no  cessation  of  work  and  very  little  acrimony  engendered. 

Fans. 

The  following  companies  or  proprietors  in  this  district  have  erect- 
ed ventilating  fans  during  the  year,  where  there  had  formerly  been 
none  or  verv  imperfect  ones. 

The  Oglesby  Coal  Co. — fan  13  feet  in  diameter ;  the  LaSalle  County 
Carbon  Coal  Co. — fan  14  feet  in  diameter ;  the  Seneca  Coal  Mining 
Co. — fan  10  feet  in  diameter ;  the  C.  W.  &  V.  Coal  Co. — fan  10  feet 
in  diameter;  Walton  Brothers,  Fairbury,— fan  10  feet  in  diameter; 
the  Chicago,  Joliet  and  Streator  Coal  Co. — a  Champion  fan  4  feet 
in  diameter;  R.  Evans — fan  5  feet  in  diameter;  and  the  Star  Coal 
Co.— fan  4  feet  in  diameter.  These  latter  fans  range  from  Sh;  to  4^ 
feet  in  width  and  generally,  render  effective  service. 

Accidents  and  their  causes  are  set  forth  in  the  statistical  table  so 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more,  than  that  95  per  cent,  of 
all  ail  accidents  have  happened  at  the  miners'  working  face  where 
the  companies  have  no  responsibilities  except  to  furnish  the  proper 
materials  to  keep  the  person  or  persons  safe.  On  the  miner  devolves 
the  daty  of  applying  them  to  that  purpose.  Doubtless  more  acci- 
dents occur  through  hurry  than  from  any  other  cause.  A  great  deal 
of  this  hurry  comes  from  the  system  of  contract  or  piece  work,  but 
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this  would  be  difficult  to  change  and  it  is  not  certain  that  a  change 
would  reach  the  desired  end.  However  this  may  be,  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  care  will  always  be  necessary  on  the  part  of 
persons  employed  in  hazardous  occupations  and  without  this  there 
is  little  hope  of  materially  reducing  the  annual  death  rate. 

There  has  been  no  litigation  during  the  year,  but  a  complaint  was 
entered  with  the  State's  Attorney  of  La8alle  county,  agrunst  the 
Seneca  Coal  Mining  Company  for  insufficient  ventilation.  They  im- 
mediately proceeded,  however,  to  erect  a  ventilating  fnn  and  the 
prosecution  was  allowed  to  drop.  This  has  been  the  policy  generally 
pursued  and  it  has  been  uniformly  successful,  so  much  so  that  there 
is  now  only  one  railroad  mine  in  the  district  which  has  not  fair 
ventilation.  This  is  a  state  of  affairs  highly  gratifying,  and  one  in 
which  I  am  satisfied  to  leave  the  district. 

Thanking  all    those  with   whom  I  have    been    brought    in  contact 
for   their   uniform  kindness  and   courtesy  during    the  four   years  of 
my  service  as  inspector,  I  have  to    announce  that  with   the  expira- 
tion of  my  present  term  I  shall  retire  from  the  service. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  Ronald, 

Inspector  First  District. 

Fatal  Casualties  i>i  the  First  District. 


Date. 


Cause  of  Accident. 


Aug. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dee. 

1887 
Jan. 

Feb. 
April 
June 


l(i| Jacobs.  Alexander... t; 

18  Brazapski,  John k. 

20,Brizopski,  J x'. 

25jMorrison,  Robert ia 

18' Kakara.  Andro t. 

21jShephard,  William...^ 


14  McMahan,  John  . 

Ifi'Stanley,  Charles. 

171  Baldi.  John 

28i Anderson.  Fred.. 
K!  Bniwa.  Bubi-rt... 

siHazli'tt,  Francis. 

!l;]5i-!i\vn,  .b.hii 

2S, Peters,  Joseph... 


Streator....l6l'  iL. 

....20.. 

....20.. 
B  raid  wood  .  36  1 
Streator....'48,  1 

....28  V. 


Braceville 
Braid  wood 

LaSalle 23 

Bi-ueeville  . .  59 
Braidwood  .  38 
Braceville  ..'60 
Braidwood  .[41 
Streator '42 


65!  1 

48i  1 


Totals I..  10   439 


Falling  coal  in  mine  . 


6  Falling  stone  in  mine. 
8  Falling  coal  in  mine  . . 
..jFallingrock  in  mine.. 


2  Falling  coal  in  mine 

7  Falliiifj;  rock  in  mine 

.  .lUnknowu.  found  in  cage  in  morning. 

3  Injured  l)v  pit-car 

3  Fell  doNvn  shaft 

2  Riding  on  rav  in  mine 

6  Falling  kIimic  in  mine 

2  Falling  ro.-k  in  mine  entry 


3.9  children  to  each  family. 


Recapitulation  of  Fatal  Casualties. 


Cause  of  Accidents. 


No.    1   Percent. 


Failing  coal 

5 
5 

1 

1 

35  71 

Tailing  rock.    . 

35  7' 

Pit-ears 

14. 2*.) 

Unknown ";;.'; '.'.'.'.'.'.'"". 

Totals 

'' 

1(10  'Ml 

List  of  36  Non-falal  Casualties  in  the  First  District. 


Name. 


>  S'2?  Q 


Cause  of  Accident. 


1886. 
July     22 

"       28 

Aug.      15 

25 


Hausenkamp,  Fred. 

Arrzoul,  Richard. . . . 

Jones,  William 

Dent,  Charles 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Saltz.  A.nton 

Coapenatz  James. 

Keese.  Thomas 

Livsey,  John 

Rauvana,  August.. 
Sherlock,  John  — 


Brace  villa . 
Streator  ... 
Bracevilie . 

Braid  wood 


Streator... 
Bracevilie  . 
Streator  . . , 


Dec. 


18 

21 

1887. 

Jan.      28 

Feb.       3 

4 

Mar.     IS 

"       30 

April    12 


Marston,  Andro 

Ulbrieh,  Herman Gardner. 

Fisher,  Henry Bracevilie 

Foley,  Andrew Braidwood 

Newion,  John Streator 

Newton,  Walter 


Woodson,  Landon. 
Robertson,  John... 


Jones.  Evan 

Harrison,  Joh'-    

Edmunds,  H^■    aerson. 

Wilber,  Ge(      e 

Malock.  M    nael 

Gavin,  T..  ,mas , 


June 


Nutman,  John 

Peterson,  John 

Kennedy.  Martin  ... 
Murray.  Alexander. 

Ryan.  C.J 

Holcomb,  Joseph... 

Hardin.  Thomas  .... 

Bryan. John 

Ferryman,  Joseph.. 

Young.  Richard 

Hosehia,  

27  Roschia,  George... 


Braidwood 
Streator  . . . 


44  1  . 

42  1  . 

38  1  . 

40  11. 

45  1'. 

491  1  . 

J  I 


16.. I 
35  1 
33,  1' 


4i 

33   1  . 


Braidwood 
Streator . . . 


LaSalle 

Streator  ... 


36'  1 

Ui  1 

46  1 
18.. I 
26    1' 

48,  1 

as', I 
40|  r 

21... 
20  ..I 
42    1 


I  I 

1  Falling     coal— Collar     bonej 

broken 6  W.. 

3  Falling  stone— Bruised ' 

. .  Crushed  leg  by  Railway  ears  .'. 

3  Shoulder  fractured  by  fallingi 

I    ston.? 4 Mo. 

3  Arm  broke  by  falling  coal : 

2  Leg  broke  by  falling  stone 


Braidwooc 

.'H'  1 

LaSalle... 

. .  Ifi  . . 

I 

Streator  .. 

..36    1 

LaSalle   .. 

22  .. 

1 

Streator  . . 

^27 

1 

. .  25  . . 

1 

4  Injured  by  falling  coal . 

6  Foot  crushed  by  falling  rock.  I 

4  Leg  broken  by  falling  stone  .4  Mo. 
..  Legbroken  and  body  bruised 

'    by  railway  ears 

2  Crushed  by  falling  rock | 

2  Ankle  dislocated   by  falling! 

I    stone 6  W. . 

2  Bruised  by  falling  coal 1  Mo. 

. .  Arm  broken  by  falling  stone.  2  Mo. 

4  Arm  broken  by  falling  coal.  .2  "  . 

5  Collar  bone  broken  by  fallingi 

I    coal 2  "  . 

1  Leg  bruised  by  falling  coal. .  | 

4  Angle  broken  by  falling  coal.  2  Mo. 

6  Back  injured  by  fallingrock.,6  W.. 

4  Injured  by  falling  rock 2  Mo. 

1  Chest  injured  by  falling  coal. I 

..  Injured  by  falling  coal I    W.. 

. .  Ribs  broken  by  faUing  rock  .6  "  .. 

7  Two  fingers  crushed  by  rail- 1 

I    way  cars 7  "  .. 

5  Crushed  \>y  dc'^ceiK ling  cage! 

3  Bruised  l.y  fnlling  rook 2  W.. 

..  Foot  criishi'd  I  >y  railway  car.i 

. .  Foot  cru^licd  by  i)it-cars 2  Mo. 

2  Handcrushed  by railw'y cars' 

..Collar  bone  broken  by  fall- 1 

ingcoai M 

. .  Leg  broken  by  falling  stone 
..  Bruised  by  pit-car 

6  Back  injured  by  falUng  rocic 

..  Leg  injured  by  pit-cars 

..  Injured  by  falling  stone 


Totals. 


9  79 .31^2  Mo 


2.9  children  to  each  family. 

REC.'k.PITULATION   OF  NON- FATAL  CASU.^LTIES. 


Cause  of  Accidents. 


No. 


Cage 

Falling  coal  . 
Falling  rock. 

Pit  cars 

Railway  cars 

Totals.. 


Per  cent. 


2.78 
30.56 
44  44 

8.33 
13  89 

100.00 
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Average  value  of  coal  per     ^^    ^^^^    r-.^    r- 
ton  at  the  mine ** 
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duced 
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Summer  .. 


No.  of  men  injured  so  as  to 
lose  time 


No.  men  killed  during  year 


No.  of  kegs  of  powder  used 
during  the  year 


No.  of  days  worked  during 
the  year , 


No.  of  mules  employed 
under  ground '  •  ■_• 

No.  of  other  employes  in 
and  about  mine 


Winter. 
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nace or  otherwise  ? 


No^  of  places  of  egress. 


Long-wall,  or  pillar 
room  workings 
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power 
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Summer 
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Average  value  of  coal  per 
ton  at  the  mine 


No.  of    tons  of   coal  pro- 
duced  , 


Winter. 
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(SriS        Summer.. 
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to 
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during  the  year 
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and  about  mine 
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or  otherwise? 
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Average  value  of  coal  per 
ton  at  the  mine  


No.  of  tons   of    coal   pro- 
duced  


^  CZ  ^  Pt  O  l-_^r:  CC 


»2g 


Winter.... 


No.  of  men  injured    so 

to  lose  time 

No.  men  killed  during  yee 


No.  of  kegs  of  powder  used 
during  the  year 


No.  of  days  worked  during 
the  year 


No.  of  mules  employed  un 
der  ground^. . . ....^^.^^. . 

No.  of  other  employes  in 
and  about  mine  


11  o 
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SECOND  DISTRICT 


Mr.  John  S.  Lord, 

Secretary  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  S-prliuifield,  111. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  section  twelve  of  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed 
in  coal  mines,  in  force  July  1,  1883,  I  herewith  submit  my  fourth 
annual  report  as  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines  for  the  Second  District, 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

The  present  report  contains  the  usual  tabular  statements,  giving 
the  number  of  mines  in  the  district,  their  location  and  depth,  the 
geological  number  and  thickness  of  the  various  seams,  and  the 
different  systems  of  operating  and  ventilating  the  same ;  the  num- 
ber of  miners  and  other  employes  engaged  in  the  mining  industry 
of  the  district ;  the  number  of  days  worked  at  each  mine  during  the 
year,  with  average  for  each  county;  the  number  of  tons. of  coal 
produced  at  each  mine,  and  the  price  per  ton  paid  for  mining  it, 
with  the  value  or  selling  price  per  ton  at  the  mine. 

A  record  of  all  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  is  given,  with  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  former;  also  a  statement  as  to  the  strikes, 
or  labor  troubles  that  have  occurred  in  the  district  during  the  year, 
with  the  causes  that  have  produced  them,  and  their  final  settlement. 

The  following  summaries  are  presented  for  the  district  for  the  year: 

Number  of  employes — miners 3,898 

Number  of  other  employes  in  and  about  the  mines 672 

Total  number  of  employes 4,068 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced 1,069,027 

Number  of  accidents — fatal 5 

Number  of  accidents — non-fatal 26 

Total  number  of  accidents 31 

Number  of  employes  to  each  fatal  accident 813 

Number  of  employes  to  each  non-fatal  accident 155 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  fatal  accident. .  .  213,805 
Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  for  each  non-fatal  accident.  41,116 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  tons 
of  coal  produced  in  the  different  counties,  with  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  each,  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1886  and  1887 :  . 
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Years. 

Increase. 

Counties, 

188C. 

1887. 

Decrease. 

140, 5G2 
8, 550 

137,817 
38, 154 
56, 174 
91,467 

103,329 
87,713 
10, 123 
17,198 
13,636 

429, 580 
6,208 

117,533 
ti4,324 
73.928 

110,103 

127,708 
85,282 
22.686 
17,865 
13,81(1 

289,018 

Hancock. 

2  342 

Knox. 

26,170 
17, 7.54 
18,636 
24,37!) 

Marshall 

Mei'cer. 

2, 431 

12, 5(i3 
667 
174 

Stark 

Totals 

704, 723 

1,069,027 

389,361 

25, 057 

The  counties  of  Hancock,  Henry  and  Rock  Island  show  a  loss  of 
25,057  tons,  and  the  counties  of  Bureau,  Knox,  Marshall,  McDon- 
ough,  Mercer,  Schuyler,  Stark  and  Warren,  show  a  gain  of  389,361 
tons,  from  which  deducting  25,057,  the  net  increase  for  the  year  is 
364,304. 

The  number  of  visits  made  to  the  various  mines  has  been  governed 
largely  by  what  were  thought  to  be  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
the  general  condition  and  importance  of  the  mines.  The  larger  ones 
have  been  visited  from  two  to  four  times,  and  most  of  the  small 
local  mines  once  during  the  year. 

Three  county  inspectors  have  been  appointed  by  county  boards, 
namely :  Mr.  Fryar  Jobling,  Tiskilwa,  Bureau  county ;  Mr.  James 
Lord,  Galva,  Henry  county,  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Moore,  Colchester,  Mc- 
Donough  county,  and  valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  them. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  casualties  in  the  mines  of  the  dis- 
trict for  a  series  of  years. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Accidents — Fatal  and  Non-fatal.  Numher  of 
tons  of  Coal  Produced,  and  Number  of  Employes  for  four  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1887. 
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as,  707 

27,680.40  218.30 
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Fatal  Accidents. 


^  September  7,  1886,  Oliver  Foster,  a  boy  14  years  old,  was  in- 
stantly killed  by  a  fall  of  roof,  in  Newman  Foster's  local  mine 
located  near  Colchester,  McDonough  county.  Foster  was  the  son  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  mine  and  was  working  with  his  father  in  the 
face  of  their  room  when  a  portion  of  the  roof  fell  crushing  the  boy 
beneath  it,  and  before  he  could  be  extricated  life  was  extinct. 

L  February  12,  1887,  Thomas  Collins  employed  as  top  eager,  age 
35  years,  a  single  man,  was  instantly  killed  by  falling  down  shaft 
No.  3,  located  at  Spring  Valley,  Bureau  county.  This  accident  oc- 
curred about  midnight  February  12.  Collins  was  employed  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft  to  unload  the  rock  hoisted  from  the  shaft  during 
the  night,  and  was  alone  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  so  that  how 
he  fell  into  the  shaft  is  mere  conjecture.  The  guards  or  gates 
around  the  top  of  the  shafts  at  Spring  Valley  were  constructed  with 
balance  weights,  which  made  it  necessary  to  raise  and  lower  them 
by  hand  when  the  cage  was  raised  or  lowered.  This  system  was 
considered  faulty  and  even  dangerous,  as  the  top  men  would  fre- 
quently neglect  to  close  them,  as  in  Collins'  case,  although  they 
had  strict  orders  to  do  so.  This  defect  in  the  guards  had  been 
pointed  out  to  the  manager,  and  he  had  been  requested  to  have 
automatic  guards  put  on,  and  he  had  done  so  at  No.  1  and  No.  2 
shafts,  and  was  making  preparations  to  have  them  put  on  at  No.  3 
shaft  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  the 
-automatic  gates  had  been  in  operation  at  the  time,  this  accident 
would  not  have  occurred.  Collins  fell  a  distance  of  about  600  feet. 
V  February  25,  1887,  Alexander  Frew,  a  miner,  aged  40  years,  and 
single,  was  fatally  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  face  of  his  work- 
ing place  in  shaft  No.  3  located  at  Spring  Valley,  Bureau  county, 
and  died  from  his  injuries  on  the  following  day. 

/  March  3,  1887,  Edward  J.  Shay,  employed  as  a  door-tender,  aged 
14  years,  was  instantly  killed  by  being  crushed  under  loaded  pit- 
cars  at  his  trap-door  in  shaft  No.  1,  located  at  Spring  Valley. 

/  April  15,  1887.  Robert  McGregor,  a  miner,  aged  53  years  and 
single,  was  instantly  killed  by  being  caught  under  a  fall  of  roof  in 
the  face  of  his  working  place  in  Locey's  mine,  located  at  Locey- 
ville.  Bureau  county. 

Comment  is  hardly  necessary  in  relation  to  the  above  fatal  acci- 
dents, as  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  these  oft  recurring  casual- 
ties are  to  be  materially  reduced,  greater  caution  must  be  exercised. 
The  objective  point  at  which  legislation  in  regard  to  mining  has 
been  aimed,  has  been  and  is  the  diminution  of  accidents ;  and  such 
legislation  has  had  a  beneficial  tendency  so  far  as  prescribed  methods 
and  regulations  in  regard  to  safety  appliances  are  concerned,  but, 
before  the  best  results  in  this  direction  can  be  obtained,  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  he  himself 
is  the  custodian  of  his  safety,  and  that  only  constant  vigilance  on  his 
part  will  reduce  accidents  to  the  minimum.  It  has  been  said,  and 
perhaps  truly,  that  to  prevent  accidents  in  the  future  we  must  know 
how  they  have  occurred  in  the  past,  but  such  knowledge  will  not 
prevent  future  accidents  unless  the  lessons  taught  therein  are 
thoroughly  understood  and    appreciated  by  the    miners   themselves. 
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NoN- Fatal  Accidents. 


July  20,  1S86.  Michael  Courtney,  a  miner,  aged  18  years,  single, 
had  his  arm  broken  by  being  caught  between  pit- cars  in  the  Wenona 
Coal  company's  mine.  Wenona,  Marshall  county. 

July  20,  1886.  David  E.  Cowen,  a  miner,  aged  56  years  and  mar- 
ried, had  his  foot  mjured  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  Quincy  Coal 
Company's  shaft  No.  20  at  Colchester,  McDonough  county. 

August  2,  1886.  Chas.  Dickerson,  a  miner,  aged  48  and  married 
was  injured  in  the  back  by  a  fall  of  the  roof,  in  Egleston's  mine, 
Colchester,  McDonough  county. 

August  19,  1886.  John  Cresto  a  miner  aged  40,  a  married  man 
had  his  leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  Spring  Valley  shaft  No.  3, 
Spring  Valley,  Bureau  county. 

September  1,  1886.  James  and  Duncan  Taylor,  (brothers)  miners, 
aged  respectively  24  and  22  years,  were  slightly  injured  by  a  fall  of 
the  roof,  in  the  Quincy  Coal  Company's  shaft  No.  21,  at  Colchester, 
McDonough  county. 

October  29,  1886.  Benjamin  Higgs,  a  miner,  aged  43  years  and 
married  had  his  leg  bruised  by  a  fall  of  the  roof  in  the  Coal  Valley 
Mining  Company's  shaft,  at  Cable,  Mercer  county. 

November  12,  1886.  Elmer  Carlson,  miner,  aged  20  years  a  single 
man  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  Spring  Valley  shaft 
No.  1,  at  Spring  Valley,  Bureau  county. 

November  16,  1886.  G.  W.  Stiner,  a  miner  aged  30,  and  married, 
had  his  leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  the  roof  in  James  Kay's  local 
mine,  at  Atldnson,  Henry  county. 

November  23,  1886.  Valentine  Drexel  a  miner  aged  42,  a  single 
man,  had  his  leg  broken  by  falling  coal  in  the  Elmwood  Coal  Com- 
pany's mine  near  Elmwood,  Peoria  county.  (The  mine  is  located 
in  Knox  county.) 

December  23,  1886.  David  Dixon,  a  miner  aged  32,  a  married 
man,  was  injured  internally  by  a  prop  springing  from  its  position, 
in  the  Wenona  Coal  Company's  Mine,  Wenona,  Marshall  county. 

December  28,  1886.  William  Taylor,  a  coal  operator,  aged  32,  a 
married  man,  was  injured  in  the  back,  by  a  fall  of  the  roof  m 
Napier  and  Taylor's  mine,  Colchester,  McDonough  county. 

January  4,  1887.  W.  H.  Maroe,  a  miner  aged  26  years,  and 
married,  had  his  back  injured  by  a  fall  of  the  roof  in  Sam  Jones' 
local  mine  at  Augusta,  Hancock  county. 

January  5,  1887.  H.  E.  Benson,  a  miner  aged  25  years,  had  his 
leg  broken  by  falling  coal  in  shaft  No.  3,  at  Spring  X'alley,  Bureau 
county. 

January  19,  1887.  Charles  Lentz,  a  miner  aged  37  years  and 
married  had  his  back  and  loot  crushed  by  a  fall  of  the  roof,  in  the 
Lathrop  Mining  Company's  shaft  No.  6  at  Kewanee,  Henry  county. 
January  20,  1887.  Shagrach  Campbell,  a  miner  aged  62  and 
married  had  his  collar  bone  broken  by  a  fall  of  the  roof,  in  Edger- 
ton's  mine  at  Colchester,  McDonough  county. 
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January  £7,  1887.  D.  C.  Hammerburg  a  miner,  aged  24  years 
a  single  man,  had  both  legs  broken  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  shaft  No. 
3,  at  Spring  Valley,  Bureau  county. 

February  5,  1887.  Frank  Larson,  a  miner  aged  26  years,  a  single 
man,  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  the  roof  in  Wm.  Martin's 
local  mine  at  Kewanee,  Henry  county. 

February  8,  1887.  Samuel  Webster,  a  miner  aged  28  and  married, 
had  his  collar  bone  broken  by  a  fall  of  the  roof  in  Edgerton's  mine 
at  Colchester,  McDonough  county. 

March  15.  1887.  J.  Birmingham,  a  miner  aged  23  years,  a  single 
man,  had  his  shoulder  blade  fractured  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  Spring 
Yalley  shaft  No.  2,  Spring  Valley,  Bureau  county. 

April  24,  1887.  Pleasant  Fawcett,  a  miner  aged  25  and  married, 
had  his  collar  bone  broken  by  a  fall  of  the  roof,  in  Chas.  Saville's 
local  mine,  Sparland,  Marshall  county. 

April  26,  1887.  Kobert  Betson,  a  miner  aged  32  and  married,  had 
his  foot  crushed  by  falling  coal  in  Edgerton's  mine,  Colchester, 
McDonough  county. 

April  27,  1887.  John  Campbell,  a  miner  aged  27  and  married, 
was  injured  in  the  foot  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  Edgerton's  mine  at  Col- 
chester, 

May  5,  1887.  Thomas  Docherty,  a  miner  aged  53  years  and  mar- 
ried was  slightly  injured  in  the  leg  by  a  loose  rock  falling  from  the 
side  of  the  road-way,  in  the  Coal  Valley  Mining  Company's  slope  at 
Cable,  Mercer  county. 

May  16,  1887.  George  D.  Keller,  a  miner  aged  27  years  and  mar- 
ried, had  his  back  severely  crushed  by  a  fall  of  the  roof  in  Justin 
Funk's  local  mine,  Colchester,  McDonough  county. 

June  10,  1887.  Judson  Cox,  a  miner  aged  34  and  married,  had 
his  arm  broken  by  a  fall  of  the  roof  in  the  Co-operative  Tile  Com- 
pany's mine,  Cable,  Mercer  county. 

The  non-fatal  accidents  recorded  above,  are  similar  to  casualties 
of  this  class  generally,  and  range  all  the  way  from  slight  bruises 
to  broken  limbs.  The  time  lost  by  the  former  will  vary  from  two 
to  five  weeks,  and  by  the  latter  from  two  to  five  and  even  six 
months. 

Two  exceptions  to  the  above  may  be  mentioned,  namely:  George 
D.  Keller  and  D.  C.  Hammerburg,  the  former  may  be  said  to  have 
had  his  back  broken  resulting  in  the  total  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs.  The  latter  had  both  legs  broken,  rendering  him  completely 
helpless.  He  is  now  in  a  hospital  in  Chicago  where  he  is  reported 
to  be  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected   under  the    circumstances. 


Recapitulation  of  Fatal  Accidents  for  Four  Years,  ending  June  30,  1887. 


Causes. 

1884. 

1885. 

188G. 

1887. 

Falls  of  roof  and  coa' 

5 

1 

3 

3 

Mai'liintTv,  catii's  and  pit  -<'ars  on  the  surface 

2 
1 

1 



Falling'  down  shafts,  sloprs,  etc 

1 
1 

1 

Miscellaneous              .    

Totals       

« 

'' 

6 

5 

Recapitulation   of  Non-Fatal  Accidents  for    Four    Years,  eliding  June 

30,  1881. 


Causes. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Falls  of  roof  and  coal 

14 

s"" 

2 

19 

5  "" 

4 

11 

1 
3 
1 
4 

23 

Machinery,  cages  and  pit-cars  on  surface 

1 

Explosions  of  powder  premature  blasts,  etc 

Pa  Nino- flown  qliaffs    srnr)ps  etc 



3 

2 

9 

19 

31 

22 

26 

Strikes. 

Strikes  or  labor  troubles  in  the  Second  district  are  neither  frequent 
nor  of  long  duration  compared  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  or  country.  Only  two  occurrences  of  the  kind  have  taken 
place  during  the  year,  while  the  number  of  men  engaged  and  the 
time  lost  thereby  have  been  so  small  as  to  scarcely  call  for  notice. 

The  first  strike  took  place  at  the  local  mines  in  Hampton  and 
Moline  townships.  Rock  Island  county.  The  miners  had  been  re- 
ceiving dk  cents  per  bushel  for  mining,  but  on  October  6,  1£86,  they 
requested"  an  advance  of  ^  cent  per  bushel  which  the  operators  re- 
fused to  pay  and  a  strike"  was  the  result.  xVfter  standing  out  one 
week  the  operators  offered  a  compromise  of  ^^  of  a  cent  per  bushel 
and  the  miners  accepted  and  went  to  work.  About  70  miners  were 
engaged  in  it. 

The  next  strike  took  place  among  the  miners  employed  by  the 
Wenona  Coal  Co.,  at  Wenona,  Marshall  county.  The  cause  which 
led  to  this  trouble,  briefly  stated  was,  that  the  miners  wanted  the 
work  suspended  at  noon  every  Saturday,  to  :give  them,  a  half  holi- 
day ;  the  manager  objected  and  discharged  several  of  the  most  per- 
sistant advocates  of  the  half-holiday  system.  A  strike  was  the 
result,  but  after  three  weeks  suspension  the  miners  resumed  work 
on  the  old  plan.     About  130  men  were  engaged  m  it. 


Improvements. 

The  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  has  been  marked  by  greater  acti- 
vity in  the  coal  trade  than  the  previous  year,  but    while   trade  has 
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been  more  active  the  general  complaint  has  been  that  prices  were 
very  low  and  profits  correspondingly  small.  It  naturally  fol  ws 
that  a  general  curtailing  of  expenses  lias  been  resorted  to,  and 
necessary  improvements  have  been  neglected.  It  is  often  only  by 
demonstrating  their  absolute  necessity  that  necessary  improve 
can  be  obtained  at  all. 

The  most  important  improvements  that  have  been  made  uiing 
the  year,  have  been  the  sinking  or  opening  of  twenty-two  escapemen  s. 
The  most  of  these  have  been  made  at  small  local  mines,  and  are 
comparatively  inexpensive,  ranging  from  drift  openings  to  shafts 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  depth. 

The  twenty-two  escapements  made  during  the  year  are  distributed 
through  the  different  counties  as  follows :  One  in  Henry,  six  in 
Knox,  four  in  Marshall,  four  in  McDonough,  one  in  Mercer,  and 
three  in  Stark ;  these  are  all  under  fifty  feet  in  depth. 

There  has  been  completed  in  Bureau  county  during  the  year,  an 
escapement  at  Seat  on  Brothers  local  mine  near  Hallowayville,  400 
feet  deep,  probably  the  deepest  escapement  shaft  in  the  State  when 
the  amount  of  coal  produced  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  annual 
out- put  being  less  than  2,000  tons.  The  escapement  at  shaft  No.  1, 
Spring  Valley,  completed  during  the  year,  is  about  350  feet  deep. 
A  winding  engine  is  on  the  ground  now  and  cages  are  being  put  in 
the  shaft.  It  is  very  probable  that  all  timber  and  other  supplies 
will  be  sent  into,  and  the  miners  hoisted  out  of  the  mine  by  this 
route,  leaving  the  main  shaft  for  coal  hoisting  exclusively. 

The  escapements  at  shafts  No.  2  and  3  at  Spring  Valley,  are  also 
being  rapidly  pushed  toward  completion,  No.  2  being  down  276  feet 
with  80  feet  to  go,  and  No.  3  being  down  165  feet  with  316  feet 
to  go. 

All  the  principal  mines  in  this  district  are  supplied  with  venti- 
lating fans ;  every  mine  where  more  than  30  men  are  employed  has 
them  with  two  exceptions,  these  are  the  Elmwood  Go's  mine  near 
Elmwood,  and  the  Sheffield  Co's  mine  at  Sheffield.  The  reason 
fans  are  not  used  at  tnese  mines  is  because  steam  power  is  not  in 
use ;  moreover  these  mines  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  furnace 
ventilation.  Both  are  slopes,  the  main  entrance  or  intake  entering 
with  a  gentle  gradient,  while  the  upcast  or  furnace  shafts  are  located 
on  higher  ground  and  are  from  40  to  50  feet  deep. 

The  ventilating  fans  in  use  will  be  ample  for  the  ventilation  of 
the  mines  at  which  they  are  used  with  the  exception  of  those  at 
Spring  Valley.  These  mines  will  be  classed  among  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  State  in  the  near  future,  and  as  the  working  face  ad- 
vances, the  air-ways  become  longer,  and  the  number  of  miners  in- 
creases, a  larger  volume  of  air  will  be  required  and  the  fans  now 
in  operation  will  become  inadequate.  Either  larger  ones  or  more  of 
them  will  be  required  to  keep  up  the  legal  sanitary  condition  of  the 
mines.  In  these  mines  the  air  is  divided  into  two  separate  divi- 
sions or  "splits,"  which  method  has  been  found  to  be  defective. 
Where  the  air  first  strikes  the  working  face,  the  velocity  of  the 
current  is  too  great  for  the  comfort  of  those  employed  therein,  while 
at  the  point  where  the  air-current  leaves  the  working  face  and  enters 
the  return  air-way  the  air  has  become  almost  unfit  for  respiration. 
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To  overcome  this  defect  preparations  are  being  made  to  construct 
an  over-cast  in  each  mine ;  this  will  divide  the  air  into  four  sepa- 
rate currents,  giving  a  supply  of  pure  air  to  each  one-fourth  instead 
of  one-balf  of  the  miners  as  heretofore ;  it  will  also  add  an  impor- 
tant inciease  to  the  total  volume  of  air  in  circulation. 

A  new  Columbus  fan  10  feet  in  diameter  is  already  on  the  ground, 
and  will  be  erected  at  the  escapement  of  shaft  No.  1,  and  will  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  fan  already  in  use.  This  is  an  experiment 
and  one  not  likely  to  be  successful.  When  two  fans  are  in  opera- 
tion at  one  mine,  they  ought   to  work  independently  of  each  other. 

The  shaft  operated  by  the  Coal  Valley  Mining  Company  at  Cable, 
was  closed  temporarily  May  1,  1885,  and  the  miners  transferred  to 
the  slope  wbich  had  not  been  operated  for  two  years  prior  to  that 
time.  While  the  slope  was  idle,  however,  important  improvements 
had  been  made.  The  engine  road  which  originally  only  extended  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slope,  a  distance  of  about  500  feet  from  the  mouth 
or  entrance,  has  now  become  an  extensive  engine  plane,  one  and 
one-half  miles  in  length,  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  running 
east  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  one  running  south  about  the  same 
distance.  A  ventilating  fan  has  taken  the  place  of  the  furnace,  and 
an  overcast  has  been  constructed,  each  division  of  the  mine  being 
now  ventilated  by  a  separate  current  of  air.  All  these  passages  have 
been  cut  through  old  workings,  and  consequently  it  has  been  necessary 
to  build  a  great  number  of  stoppings.  Considerable  difliculty  has 
been  encountered  in  making  these  stoppings  air  tight,  owing  to  the 
persistent  tendency  of  air  under  extra  pressure  as  it  is  in  fan  ven- 
tilation, to  escape  from  the  intake  to  the  return  air-ways. 

New  Mines  Opened  and   Old  Ones  Abandoned. 

One  new  mine  has  gone  into  operation  during  the  year,  namely, 
the  Elmwood  Coal  Company's  mine  near  Elmwood.  Three  other 
shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  aie  at  the  present  writing  just  about 
ready  to  commence  active  operations,  namely,  shafts  No.  26  and  27 
by  the  Quincy  Coal  Company,  at  Colchester,  McDonough  county, 
and  sbaft  No.  3  by  the  Lathrop  Mining  Company,  at  Kewanee, 
Henry  county. 

Four  mines  have  been  permanently  abandoned  during  the  year, 
namely,  Taylor  Williams'  mine  at  Cleveland,  and  shaft  No.  1  of  the 
Lathrop  Mining  Co.,  Kewanee,  both  in  Henry  county,  and  shafts 
No.  21  and  23  of  the  Quincy  Coal  Co.,  Colchester,  McDonough  county. 

Many  new  local  mines  are  opened  and  old  ones  abandoned  every 
year,  but  to  record  such  in  a  report  of  this  kind  is  thought  to  be 
unnecessary. 

Fires. 

The  tower  and  buildings  at  three  mines  have  been  totally  destroyed 
by  lire  during  the  year.  The  buildings  at  shaft  No.  3,  operated  by 
the  Hofdien  Coal  Co.,  at  Galva,  were  burned  on  the  night  of  August 
3,  iGSf). 

—4 


Those  at  shaft  No.  20,  owned  by  the  Quincy  Coal  Co.,  at  Col- 
chester, McDonough  county,  were  burned  on  the  night  of  October 
28,  1886. 

The  shaft  buildings  of  the  Coal  Valley  Mining  Co.,  at  Cable,  Mer- 
cer county,  were  burned  about  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  1887. 

The  fire  at  Colchester  was  caused  by  the  ventilating  furnace, 
located  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  origin  of  the  fires  at  the 
other  mines  is  shrouded  in  mystery  as  the  conditions  for  fire  at  the 
time  were  not  favorable. 

Prospective. 

Of  the  eleven  counties  which  constitute  the  Second  District,  the 
product  of  three  of  them,  namely :  Hancock,  Stark  and  Warren,  is 
used  almost  exclusively  for  local  consumption,  the  exception  being 
a  little  over  2,0U0  tons  which  are  shipped  annually  from  the  Augusta 
Coal  Co.'s  mine,  located  at  Augusta,  Hancock  county.  This  amount, 
however,  is  very  liable  to  cease  in  the  near  future ;  the  company  has 
a  side  track  and  the  usual  facilities  for  shipping,  but  the  thin  seam 
and  the  soft  condition  of  the  roof  make  mining,  on  even  a  small 
scale,  barely  possible.  The  product  of  the  other  two  counties  (Stark 
and  Warren)  will  show  very  little  variation  from  year  to  year. 

Knox  county  shows  an  increase  of  26,170  tons,  compared  with 
the  year  previous.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  output  of  the  mine 
operated  by  the  Elmwood  Coal  company.  This  company  has  here- 
tofore operated  a  mine  in  Peoria  county,  near  the  east  line  of  Knox, 
but  having  exhausted  the  supply  they  purchased  coal  land  in  Knox 
county,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  their  old  mine,  and  have 
transferred  their  mining  operations  to  the  latter  county. 

Of  the  other  seven  counties,  three  of  them,  Henry,  McDonough 
and  Kock  Island,  are  positively  on  the  decline.  Henry  county  shows 
a  decrease  for  the  year  just  ended  of  20,284  tons.  This  decrease  is 
due  principally  to  a  falling  off  at  the  three  points  from  which  coal 
is  shipped,  namely :  Cleveland,  Kewanee  and  Galva.  The  output  of 
the  Cleveland  mine  has  been  slowly  decreasing  from  year  to  year; 
now  the  coal  is  exhausted  and  the  mine  abandoned. 

As  the  mines  at  the  other  places  mentioned  have  not  been  run 
to  more  than  one-half  their  capacity  during  the  year,  the  decrease 
might  be  attributed  to  unusual  depression  in  the  coal  market,  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  another  and  more  positive  cause  is  at  work, 
which  is  the  production  of  a  cheaper  and  more  marketable  coal  at 
other  points.  The  coal  mined  at  Kewanee  and  Galva  is  from  seam 
No.  6  of  the  general  section,  and  possesses  the  usual  characteristics 
of  that  seam  in  regard  to  "clay-slips,"  "horse-backs,"  etc.  It  is 
inot  unusual  to  find  entries  driven  fifty  and  even  a  hundred  yards 
on  "horse-backs,"  in  which  18  inches  of  the  lower  part  of  the  seam 
cnly  is  fit  for  market,  the  upper  thirty  inches  being  a  mixture  of 
lay  and  coal  entirely  worthless.  The  cutting  of  these  irregularities 
in  the  seam  is  alike  laborious  to  the  miner  and  expensive  to  the 
operator.  Even  when  the  coal  is  comparitively  clean  it  is  not  of 
as  good  a  quality  nor  as  well  adapted  for  shipping  as  that  produced 
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in  Bureau  and  LaSalle   counties ;   hence,  competition  with  the  coal 
raised  in  tbose  counties  is,  to  say  the  least,  up-hill  work. 

From  present  indications  coal  mining  at  Galva  will  not  last 
longer  than  one  or  possibly  two  years.  This  is  true  of  the  shipping 
trade  only.  There  is  coal  in  abundance  for  home  consumption  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Kewanee  as  a  shipping  point  will  last  longer,  as  the  coal  area  is 
more  extensive,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  present  annual  output 
will  be  materially  increased ;  in  fact  indications  point  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

Prospecting  with  a  diamond  drill  was  commenced  early  in  the 
summer  of  1886,  by  the  Lathrop  Mining  company,  at  Kewanee ; 
the  hole  was  put  down  365  feet,  or  about  261)  feet  below  the  seam 
now  being  worked,  but  the  result  of  the  boring  is  known  only  to 
the  officers  of  the  company. 

In  Kock  Island  county  a  decrease  of  2,431  tons  is  found  for  the 
year  just  ended,  compared  with  the  output  of  the  previous  year. 
'Ihis  decrease,  though  small,  is  significant,  inasmuch  as  the  coal 
trade  has  been  more  active  during  the  year  just  ended  than  it  was 
during  the  year  previous.  The  falling  off  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
larger  mines,  those  engaged  in  shipping,  and  may  be  divided  be- 
tween Mansill  and  Battersby's  mine,  at  Coal  Valley,  known  as  the 
"Narrow  Guage"  shaft,  and  the  mine  operated  by  Taylor  Williams, 
at  Kapids  City.  The  former  has  not  been  in  operation  for  two 
years,  owing  to  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  Moline,  at  which  place 
the  total  product  of  this  mine  has  been  consumed,  while  at  the 
latter  mine,  which  has  for  the  last  four  years  produced  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  amount  of  coal  raised  in  the  county,  the  decrease 
is  owing  to  the  coal  becoming  exhausted.  No  solitl  coal  remains, 
and  the  work  of  removing  or  "drawing"  pillars,  will  probably  not 
last  longer  than  one  year  more,  when  the  mine   will  be  abandoned. 

All  coal  mined  in  Eock  Island  county  is  from  seam  No.  1  of  the 
general  section,  which,  according  to  the  geological  report,  lies  just 
above  the  Devonian  and  upper  Silurian  limestone,  below  which  no 
coal  has  been  found,  and  none  is  supposed  to  exist. 

McDonough  county  shows  an  increase  of  18,636  tons  compared 
with  the  report  of  the  previous  year.  This  increase,  however,  may 
be  put  down  as  merely  spasmodic,  and  due  to  the  unusually  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  coal  trade  during  the  year  previous. 

About  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  coal  produced  in  McDonough  county 
is  mined  at  Colchester,  the  most  of  it  at  the  mines  operated  by  the 
Quincy  Coal  company.  The  output  of  these  mines  seems  to  be 
gradually  decreasing,  owing  to  the  active  competition  met  with  in 
Quincy,  at  which  point  most  of  the  Colchester  coal  is  consumed. 
Tlie  competition  comes  principally  from  the  coal  raised  from  the 
thick  seams  in  Sangamon  county,  and  carried  thence  over  the  Wa- 
basli,  St.  Louis  an(i  Pacific  railroad  to  Quincy.  The  amount  of  coal 
tiius  brought  is  increasing  gradually  from  year  to  year,  while  the 
Colchester  pro.luct  is  decreasing  in  a  corresponding  degree.  When 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  average  price  paid  for  mining 
the  Colchester  coal  is  $1.25  per   ton,  while   the    average  price  paid 
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for  mining  in  Sangamon  county  is   60   cents   per  ton,  the  decrease 
in  the  output  of  McDonough  county  is  explained. 

The  mines  at  Astoria  and  Eushville,  with  their  thicker  seams  and 
low  price  for  mining,  are  also  potent  factors,  entering,  as  they  do, 
into  competition  with  Colchester,  in  Macomb,  Bushnell,  Monmouth, 
and  other  neighboring  towns.  Colchester  possesses  one  advantage, 
however,  in  .the  excellent  quality  of  the  coal.  This  will  always 
command  for  it  a  market,  though  it  be  a  limited  one,  but  will  not 
justify  the  belief  that  the  annual  tonnage  of  McDonough  county 
will  ever  reach  its  former  proportions. 

Of  the  other  four  counties  in  the  district,  substantial  gains  are 
shown  at  all  of  them.  Schuyler  county  shows  an  increase  of  12,- 
533  tons  compared  with  the  report  of  the  year  previous.  This  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  mine  operated  by  Work  Brothers,  at  Eushville. 
This  mine  is  equipped  with  a  steam  hoisting  apparatus,  and  has 
side  track  connection  with  the  Buda  and  Eushville  branch  of  the 
C,  B.  &  Q.  E.  E,,  over  which  the  coal  is  conveyed  to  market.  The 
seam  is  5^  feet  thick,  overlaid  with  an  excellent  slate  roof.  The 
capacity  of  the  mine  could  easily  be  increased  to  200  or  250  tons 
per  day. 

Marshall  county  shows  an  increase  of  17,754  tons  over  last  year, 
which  is  due  to  the  further  development  of  the  Wenona  Coal  Co.'s 
mine,  at  Wenona.  The  capacity  of  this  mine  at  present  is  about 
300  tons  per  day,  and  an  increase  over  this  may  be  expected  as 
the  workings  become  more  extended. 

Mercer  county  shows  an  increase  of  24,879  tons  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  amount  of  coal  pro- 
duced at  the  mine  operated  by  the  Empire  Coal  company,  at  Gil- 
christ, which  went  into  active  operation  early  in  the  spring  of  1886. 
With  the  exception  of  Bureau  county,  Mercer  county  is  the  leading 
coal  producing  county  in  the  Second  district,  with  every  indication 
of  maintaining  that  position.  All  coal  mined  in  Mercer  county  is 
from  seam  No.  1  of  the  general  section,  similar  in  quality  to  the 
coal  produced  in  Eock  Island  county,  and  ranging  from  2^  to  5 
feet  in  thickness.  Quite  a  large  tract  of  coal  land  is  known  to  exist 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  local  coal  mines  operated  by  Taylor  & 
Boden,  near  Pre-Emption,  the  seam  being  from  3h  to  4^  feet  thick. 
Eailroad  facilities  for  transportation  will  undoubtedly  reach  this 
point  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  coal  will  justify  the  enterprise. 

Bureau  county  shows  an  increase  of  289,018  tons  for  the  year  just 
ended.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  development  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Coal  Company's  mines.  According  to  present  indications  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  assume  that  the  annual  output  of  Bureau  county 
will  reach  in  the  near  future,  nearly  1,000,000  tons,  which  increase 
will  come  largely  from  the  Spring  Valley  mines  before  mentioned. 
The  advantages  possessed  by  this  company  are, — location,  quality  of 
the  coal,  regularity  of  the  seam  and  facilities  for  transportation. 
The  tract  of  land  on  which  the  shafts  are  sunk  is  located  on  or 
near  the  northern  limit  of  the  Elinois  coal  fields.  The  coal  is  ot 
excellent  quality,  as  is  usual  in  seam  No.  2,  being  sufficiently  hard 
for  shipping  purposes  without  slacking  and  deteriorating  in  value 
thereby.     The  seam  is  Sk  feet  thick,  free  from  "horse-backs,"  "clay- 
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slips  and  other  irregularities  so  commonly  found  in  some  of  the 
other  seams  in  the  district.  The  workings  being  comparatively  dry, 
the  usual  expense  of  drainage  and  pumping  machinery  is  avoided. 
A  branch  connection  is  made  with  the  Northwestern  Railroad  over 
which  most  of  the  coal  is  carried.  The  mines  are  also  connected 
with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  With  such 
facilities  for  transportation  the  product  of  the  mines  can  be  suc- 
cessfully distributed  throughout  the  most  remote  coal  consuming  cen- 
ters of  the  northwest. 

The  Mining  Law. 

In  section  twelve  of  the  mining  law  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
mine  inspectors  to  recommend  such  changes  in,  or  amendments  to 
the  mining  law  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  mines.  In  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
above  section,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  an  amendment  to 
the  present  law  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  all  mine  mana- 
gers who  have  charge  of  mnies  where  20  or  more  men  are  employed 
to  hold  certificates  of  competency,  said  certificates  to  be  issued  to 
mine  managers  after  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a 
board  of  examiners  appointed  for  that  special  purpose,  on  which 
the  miners  and  operators  shall  have  equal  representation.  Any 
person  who  shall  have  been  employed  as  mine  manager  by  the  same 
company  or  person  for  one  year  or  more  should  be  entitled  to  a 
certificate  of  service  without  undergoing  an  examination,  but  should 
not  be  employed  as  mine  manager  by  any  other  company  or  person 
without  first  obtaining  a  certificate  of  competency. 

Legislation  on  the  above  subject  is  thought  to  be  necessary  from 
the  fact  that  both  practical  and  technical  knowledge  is  necessary 
for  the  safe  and  economical  management  of  our  coal  mines. 

Under  our  present  system  -it  is  not  unusual  to  find  mines  in 
charge  of  persons  whose  knowledge  of  mining,  practical  or  theoreti- 
cal is,  to  say  the  least,  very  limited,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
branch  of  industry  where  such  a  standard  of  intelligence  would  be 
tolerated.  The  proposed  amendment  would  be  conducive  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  miners,  and  give  to  the  operator  the  benefit 
of  intelligent  and  economical  management. 

Another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  an  amendment  and 
one  that  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  is  the  impetus  it  would  give 
to  the  study  of  mining  and  kindred  sciences.  Many  of  the  more 
industrious  and  intelligent  miners  in  the  State  employ  their  leisure 
hours  in  study,  fitting  themselves  for  such  examinations  as  are  here 
recommended,  and  the  fact  that  the  coal  miner  of  to-day  may  be- 
come the  mine  manager  of  to-morrow  will  certainly  increase  the 
number  and  thereby  give  a  healthy  impulsion  to  the  cause  of  self- 
education. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Thom\8  Hudson, 

Inspector  of  2d  District. 

Galva,  111. 
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THIRD  DISTRICT. 


Mr.  John  8.  Lord, 

Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois. 
Sir  :     In  compliance  with  the  law  defining  the  duties  of  mine  in- 
spectors, I  herewith  present  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  inspector 
for  the  Third  district. 

This  report  includes  a  statement  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
mines,  showing  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  during  the 
year,  the  methods  of  ventilation  used  and  the  improvements  made 
therein ;  the  number  of  new  escapements  which  have  been  sunk ; 
the  number  of  strikes,  their  duration  and  effect ;  a  list  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents, with  their  causes;  and  finally,  suggestions  as  to  legal  en- 
actments which  in  my  opmion  would  add  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  miners. 

On  entering  upon  my  commission  October  1,  1885,  I  received 
valuable  assistance  from  my  friend  and  predecessor,  Mr,  John  Eollo, 
who  took  great  pains  to  give  me  items  of  impprtance  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  mines,  the  improvements  in  progress,  and  where 
my  services  were  most  needed. 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  improvements  completed  and 
those  in  progress,  I  must  say  that  the  larger  mines  are  fairly  well 
equipped  as  regards  escapements  and  other  safety  appliances,  which 
the  law  calls  for  to  protect  the  lives  of  those  employed  in  ana  around 
coal  mines.  My  time  and  attention  was  prmcipally  occupied  at 
these  mines  on  my  first  and  second  visits,  showing  the  muie  oper- 
ators and  managers  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
ventilation,  and  having  the  air  properly  conducted  into  the  working 
faces,  as  called  for  by  section  four  of  the  mining  law.  The  pre- 
vailing custom  has  been  to  allow  the  air  to  flow  along  the  one  entry 
to  the  last  cross-cut,  and  then  return  along  the  other  entry.  By 
this  means  the  amount  of  air  that  goes  into  the  rooms,  even  al- 
though there  are  the  required  number  of  cross-cuts  between  them, 
is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  main  current  of  air  passing  along 
the  entry,  and  the  current  is  perceptible  only  when  the  coal  cars 
are  standing  on  the  entry,  or  traveling  against  the  air  current.  At 
other  times  the  flow  of  air  into  rooms  is  scarcely  noticeable.  More 
especially  is  this  system  of  conducting  the  air  through  the  mines 
inadequate  where,  as    is    sometimes    the   case,  the    mining  of  every 
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ton  of  coal  involves  the  explosion  of  at  least  a  pound  of  blasting 
powder,  the  miners  having  at  times  to  work  in  a  cloud  of  standing 
smoke. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  point  out  to  mine  managers  the  necessity 
and  benefit  of  havmg  swinging  doors  or  curtains,  so  as  to  force  the 
air  currents  into  the  working  faces.  These  doors  or  curtains  do  not 
require  to  be  air-tight,  but  just  sufficiently  tight  to  direct  the  pro- 
per amount  of  air  through  the  rooms,  carrying  away  all  the  smoke 
and  such  other  impurities  as  are  given  off.  It  is  by  something  like 
this  system  of  conducting  the  air  around  the  working  faces  that  the 
spirit  of  the  mining  law  is  realized,  and  the  healthful  part  of  it 
carried  into  good  effect. 

The  swinging  doors  referred  to  are  items  of  small  expense,  and 
mules  can  be  taught  to  use  them,  the  doors  being  so  hung  as  to 
open  both  ways,  and  swing  back  into  place  automatically.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  almost  all  of  the  larger  mines  in  this  district  are 
now  using  either  doors  or  curtains,  and  have  established  a  uniform 
time  for  the  miners  to  shoot  down  their  coal.  This  is  generally  at 
noon  and  at  quitting  time,  so  that  the  miners  have  not  one-fifth  of 
the  powder  smoke  to  work  in  they  would  otherwise  have. 

I  also  found  in  some  mines  the  practice  of  allowing  the  entry 
men  to  partly  fill  up  .one  cross-cut  with  debris,  before  completing 
the  next,  thus  interfering  with  the  passage  of  air  through  that  open- 
ing. In  some  cases  I  have  been  obliged  to  creep  through  such 
places  on  my  hands  and  knees,  when  the  height  of  the  coal  was 
six  feet.  I  have  drawn  attention  to  this  violation  of  the  law,  and 
forbidden  it  in  future.  Another  matter  which  is  often  overlooked  is 
the  condition  of  airways,  especially  of  those  neither  used  as  haul- 
ing nor  traveling  ways,  and  which  are  generally  the  return  air- 
courses.  While  inspecting  such  passages  in  company  with  the  pit- 
bosses,  it  is  not  unusual  to  tind  falls  of  rock  or  other  debris,  which 
it  is  generally  claimed  are  of  recent  occurrence,  and  not  previously 
discovered,  but  the  soot  and  dust  on  the  surface  of  the  fallen  rock 
show  that  it  had  been  accumulating  for  a  long  period. 

I  have  been  urging  the  advantages  of  allowing  the  track  to  re- 
main in  such  passages.  In  large  mines,  where  the  roof  is  not 
strong,  the  benefits  would  more  than  equal  the  money  invested. 
Such  falls  of  rock  are  often  roughly  levelled  down  or  packed  along 
the  sides,  thus  materially  reducing  the  area  of  the  airway.  In  some 
instances  I  have  seen  men  sent  in  with  wheell)arrovvs  to  remove 
such  obstructions,  and  have  seen  men  carry  props  a  distance  of  one 
or  two  thousand  feet  in  a  passage  where  one  prop  was  a  good  load. 
By  retaining  the  track  in  such  places  handy  transportation  of  tools, 
material  and  rock  by  car  would  be  secured.  Much  of  this  careless- 
ness is  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  ventilation. 

During  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  eighteen  new  fans 
erected  m  this  district.  Six  of  them  have  taken  the  places  of  fans 
which  were  too  small  for  the  purpose,  four  have  replaced  furnaces, 
and  the  rest  have  been  put  on  new  openings. 

Another  great  improvement  has  been  secured  in  the  smaller  mines, 
in  the  increased  number  of  furnaces  for  ventilation,  and  in  the  de- 
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crease  in   the  use  of  natural  methods    of  ventilating,  as  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  show : 

Mines  ventilated  by  natural  process  in  1886 112 

Mines  ventilated  by  natural  process  in  1887 71 

Decrease 41 

Mines  ventilated  by  furnaces  in  1887 125 

Mines  ventilated  by  furnaces  in  1886 -  -  - 78 

Increase  of  furnaces 47 

During  the  winter  the  furnaces  are  not  much  needed  where  the 
number  of  miners  varies  from  two  to  eight,  but  in  the  summer 
and  at  midday  in  the  fall  when  the  temperature  outside  ranges  from 
10  to  60  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  in  the  mme  a  furnace 
is  required  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  formed,  and  cause  a  circula- 
tion of  air  through  the  mine. 

There  have  been  fifty-two  escapement  shafts  completed  during  the 
year,  the  most  important  of  which  are  at  the  following  places :  Mt. 
Pulaski  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Mt.  Pulaski;  Citizens'  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Lincoln;  Hanna  City  Coal  Co.,  Hanna  City;  S.  H.  Swallow,  Glen- 
burn;  Peter  Grant  &  Sons,  and  Pioyster  Brothers  &  Co.,  Peoria. 
The  following  companies  have  had  to  sink  new  air  shafts  close  to 
the  working  faces  to  increase  the  quantity  of  air ,  The  Petersburg 
Coal  Co.,  and  J.  Wiikins  &  Co.,  Petersburg;  Collier's  Cooperative 
Coal  Co.,  and  Millard  &  Wallslag,  Peoria,  and  the  Cuba  Union  Coal 
Co.,  Cuba. 

There  have  been  sixty-seven  additional  mines  added  to  the  list  of 
this  district  in  the  two  years.  A  large  number  of  this  increase  are 
small  mines  in  remote  parts  of  the  counties,  and  recently  visited 
for  the  first  time.  The  principal  new  openings  are  those  of  the 
Bloomington  Co-operative  Coal  Co.,  Bloomington ;  Cuba  Co-operative 
Coal  Co.,  Cuba;  the  German  Co-operative  Coal  Co.,  at  Orchard 
Mines;  the  Star  Co-operative  Coal  Co.,  Enterprise  Co-operative  Coal 
Co.,  and  Eoyster  Brothers  &  Co.,  Peoria;  Wesley  City  Co-operative 
Coal  Co.,  AVesley  City;  Menard  County  Coal  Co.,  Greenview;  S.  H. 
Swallow,  Glenburn,  and  Emerson  &  Co.,  St.  David.  The  last  named 
company  has  bought  about  600  acres  of  coal  land  one  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  St.  David,  and  has  laid  a  branch  rail- 
road two  miles  long  to  the  mine  from  the  Buda  and  Kushville  branch 
of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.,  which  passes  through  the  town  of_  St.  David. 
They  have  sunk  and  equipped  a  fine  hoisting  shaft,  striking  a  fine 
seam  of  coal  4  feet  8  inches  thick  at  a  depth  of  90  feet.  They  have 
put  in  a  pair  of  good  hoisting  engines,  four  cylindrical  sheet  boilers, 
Cherry's  self-dumping  cages,  Ramsay's  box-car  loader,  and  other 
late  nnprovements.  They  have  also  just  placed  in  position  at  the 
mine  a  Norwalk  air  compressor,  as  they  intend  operating  the  Legg 
mining  machine  to  undermine  the  coal. 

The  Eureka  Coal  Co.  claims  to  have  found,  in  boring,  a  seam  of 
coal  360  feet  from  the  surface.  It  is  claimed  to  be  No.  2  seam 
which  is  30  inches  thick  with  15  inches  of  cannel  coal  on  top, 
making  in  all  3  feet  9  inches  in  thickness.    In  sinking  they  struck 
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a  sand  bed  15  feet  deep  containing  considerable  water  70  feet  below 
the  surface.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  pass  tbrough  this  sand 
bed,  but  both  were-  nnsuccessfnl,  and  the  stockholderr^  became  dis- 
couraged, and  let  it  stand.  Recently,  however,  an  offer  was  made 
to  put  the  shaft  through  the  sand  for  a  given  sum ;  the  company 
accepted  the  offer  and  in  six  Vveeks  the  work  was  completed.  The 
company  then  closed  the  mine  indefinitely. 

The  Sidney  Coal  Co.,  Sidney,  Champaign  county,  sunk  a  shaft 
256  feet,  expecting  to  find  6  feet  of  coal  as  reported  by  the  party 
who  drilled  the  prospecting  hole,  but  they  really  found  only  3  feet, 
and  a  large  portion  of  that  was  very  impure  and  not  marketable. 
This  shaft  was  sunk  in  October,  1885,  and  two  parties  have  since 
tried  to  operate  it  but  failed  to  make  it  pay." 

The  amount  of  coal  business  done  in  this  district  last  year  was 
larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased business  the  miners  have  not  been  able  to  secure  steady 
employment.  If  the  G-rape  Creek  and  St.  David  mines  had  been 
operated  with  the  usual  number  of  practical  miners,  the  output  for 
this  district  would  have  been  nearly  two  million  tons.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  give  a  statement  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
each  county  compared  with  1886. 


Counties. 

Tons  for  188G. 

Tons  for  1887. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Peoria 

38(1, 8S2 

452. 123 
35!i.  11I> 
3:«,215 

150,000 
155,t;21 
141,7(10 
122, 445 
51.N17 
2.325 

53,440 
9(i,(i73 

t              3(15,(179 

-. i             2;i8,5-12 

1              18(1,000 

t              127,4G4 

Fulton 



Logan 

2i;6o6 

28. 1.57 
21,100 
1.245 
lG,0(i(i 

121,200 

31.KN1 

Cass 

3,227 

002 

Totals 

1,518,445 

1,770,805 

282,8.52 
21,002 

21.0(12 

200, 950 

Number  of  miners  employed  in  1886 4,020 

Number  of  miners  employed  in  1887 3,982 


Decrease 


38 


Number  of  other  employes  about  the  mines  in  1887 022 

Number  of  other  employes  about  the  mines  in  188(5 850 


Increase. 


Owing  to  the  late  general  depression  in  the  coal  business  the 
average  prices  for  mining  and  selling  coal  have  fallen  off  consider- 
ably; and  the  new  mines  that  have  been  opened,  especially  near 
Peoria,  during  the  last  two  years  have  made  competition  very  close. 
Before  the  new  companies  could  get  a  foothold  in  the  market  they 
had  to  do  some  undercutting  in  prices  which  reduced  the  prices  for 
coal  to  an  unprofitable  figure  for  the  producers.  As  an  example, 
one  of  our  coal  companies  took   an    important   contract   to   furnish 
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coal  for  one  year  for  87i  cents  per  ton  at  the  mine,  while  paying 
9 J  cents  per  ton  royalty.  Other  operators  have  taken  contracts 
recently  at  about  the  same  figures.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
operators  could  not  pay  the  present  prices  for  mining  were  it  not 
for  the  profits  of  their  stores,  and  on  blasting  powder  and  oil.  The 
depression  and  competition  in  the  business  has  made  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  operators  near  Peoria  anxious  to  lease  their  mines  to 
the  miners,  the  latter  to  pay  a  given  sum  per  ton  royalty,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  machinery  and  plant.  Quite  a  number  of  the  miners 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  offer  which  has  increased  the  number 
of  co-operative  mines  to  eight  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  Peoria. 
The  plan,  that  they  work  on,  as  I  understand  it,  is  for  each  one  to 
take  his  share  of  the  dead  work,  as  it  comes,  and  the  only  remuner- 
ation for  such  on  pay  day  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
stock  should  be  increasing  in  value.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  men 
who  were  anxious  to  quit  and  wilhng  to  dispose  of  their  stock  at  25 
cents  on  the  dollar,  but  could  find  no  purchaser  even  at  that  re- 
duction. The  cause  of  this  is  the  selling  of  the  coal  below  what  it 
costs  for  mining  and  keeping  the  mine  irt  order.  Some  of  the  less 
intelligent  among  the  miners  are  claiming  that  the  single  entry  sys- 
tem is  as  good  for  conducting  ventilation  through  a  mine  as  the 
double  entries,  their  real  point  being  that  it  costs  only  one-half  as 
nauch  for  entry  driving.  But  it  never  will  conduct  the  air  as  effi- 
ciently through  a  mine.  It  costs  nearly  as  much  for  doors  and 
cross-cuts  between  the  doors  as  double  entries,  yet  the  air  is  poorly 
conducted. 

The  relations  between  employers  and  employes  at  quite  a  number 
of  the  mines  are  far  from  being  harmonious.  This  feeling  is  attri- 
butable to  a  certain  extent  to  the  depression  in  business.  The  effort 
made  eighteen  months  ago  by  the  operators  and  miners  of  this  and 
other  States  to  regulate  the  prices  for  mining  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  only  a  few  in  this  district.  The  most  of  the  operators  are 
making  the  best  terms  possible  with  their  men  for  a  uniform  price 
for  a  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  year's  tabulated,  report.  The 
summer  and  winter  jDrices  for  mining  are  the  same  with  a  very  few 
exceptions. 

The  operators  around  Peoria  held  a  series  of  meetings  a  year 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  pool  to  maintain  better  selling 
prices,  but  failed  to  agree.  They  managed,"  however,  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution to  reduce  the  price  of  mining  from  75  to  iS2^  cents  per  ton. 
Within  this  last  summer  they  have  been  more  successful  in  pooling, 
but  between  the  Lincoln  Coal  Companies  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Mapleton  on  the  other,  they  have  not  dared  to  advance  the  selling 
prices,  as  these  companies  were  prepared  to  ship  in  coal  whenever 
they  could  do  so  without  losing  money. 

There  have  been  but  few  strikes  in  this  district  during  the  last 
year,  though  both  the  strikes  at  Grape  Creek  and  at  St.  David, 
which  originated  the  year  before,  have  been  pending  the  greater 
part  of  this  year,  the  former  being  still  unsettled. 

On  January  25,  1887,  the  miners  employed  by  the  Wesley  Coal 
Co.,  Adam  Sholls,  Chapman  &  Little,  John  Gorman,  Millard  & 
Woolslag,  E.  S.  Wilcox,  and  Peter  Grant  &  Sons,  Peoria,  came  out 


■on  a  strike  demanding  that  the  l'2h  cents  per  ton  be  restored  which 
w;is  taken  from  them  in  July,  188G.  There  were  about  260  striking 
miners  in  all.  In  the  montli  of  March,  the  operators  having  heard 
of  the  negroes  as  being  useful  in  defeating  strikes,  dispatched  an 
agent  to  Grrape  Creek  who  brought  over  about  100.  These  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  mines  at  which  there  were  strikes,  but  they 
failed  as  in  Grape  Creek  to  be  fair  coal  producers.  The  negroes, 
liowever,  did  not  fnil  to  give  the  company  stores  their  daily  visit. 
In  April  some  of  the  operators  offered  to  lease  the  mines  to  the  old 
miners  to  be  worked  on  the  co-operative  plan.  Three  of  the  miners 
accepted.  The  other  miners  were  almost  all  at  work  by  May,  some 
operators  paying  G5  cents  per  ton  and  others  70  cents. 

There  have  been  various  strikes  over  the  district  lasting  from  two 
days  to  a  week,  on  such  questions  as  screens,  checkweighmen,  victi- 
mizing, etc.,  which  are  hardly  deserving  of  special  mention. 

In  March,  of  this  year,  the  Bloomington  Co-operative  Coal  Co., 
at  Bloomington,  closed  their  mine  because  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment. The  origin*  of  this  co-operative  coal  company  was  through  a 
strike  of  the  miners  employed  by  the  McLean  County  Coal  Co.,  in 
1885.  About  100  of  the  strikmg  miners  formed  a  company  leasing 
some  coal  land  one  mile  west  of  town.  They  then  began  sinking  a 
shaft,  having  engaged  an  expert  sinker  to  superintend  the  work. 
When  they  were  down  50  feet  they  encountered  10  feet  of  quick-sand 
containiny.  a  quantity  of  water,  the  bed  lying  at  an  angle  of  one  in 
seven,  which  made  it  more  difficult  to  pass  through.  After  several 
attempts  and  as  many  changes  of  superintendents,  they  finally 
passed  through.  When  they  reached  a  depth  of  287  feet  they  struck 
No.  6  coal  seam,  which  was  3  feet  8  inches  in  thickness.  They  then 
erected  a  tower,  screens,  etc.,  and  commenced  to  operate  the  mine 
on  the  long-wall  system,  their  business  being  all  local  and  town 
trade.  As  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  railroad  company  for  a 
sv.'itch  they  were  never  able  to  ship  by  rail.  In  the  fall  of  1886, 
the  principal  creditors  applied  to  the  court  for  a  receiver.  Their 
petition  being  granted,  the  court  appointed  Mr.  Charles  E.  Perry, 
agent  of  the  Bloomington  Mill  Co.,  at  Bloomington,  who,  after  con- 
sulting mining  experts  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  it  would  requu-e 
to  equip  the  mine  with  more  efficient  machinery  and  to  develop  the 
mine  to  a  paying  basi--!,  applied  to  the  court  for  a  permit  to  raise 
the  required  amount  of  capital,  but  was  refused.  He  then  put  it 
back  into  the  court  to  be  sold,  as  it  could  not  be  made  to  pay  the 
running  expenses.  It  was  closed  down  on  March  12,  1887,  and 
afterward  sold  at  auction.  The  amount  of  money  which  it  is  claimed 
was  expended  in  sinking  and  equipping  the  mine  shows  clearly  the 
lack  of  judicious  management,  or  as  claimed  by  some,  shows  that 
co-operation  can  only  be  made  successful  in  distribution,  not  in  pro- 
dire  tion. 

Legislation, 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  passing  of  a  measure  governing 
the  quantity  of  blasting  powder  that  shall  be  allowed  in  a  mine,  and 
the  manner  of  taking  it  into  the  mine.  Quite  a  number  of  fatal 
and  non-fatal  accidents  are  occurring  every  year  to  miners  from  the 
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careless  handling  of  large  quantities  of  powder.  I  would  also  recom- 
mend a  measure  compelling  all  mine  managers  having  charge  of  a 
mine,  operating  10  or  more  men,  to  pass  an  examination  as  to  their 
competency  to  fill  such  a  position.  This  would  have  a  tendency  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  mines  as  much  as  any  measure  yet 
passed.  I  would  also  suggest  that  a  measure  be  passed  compelling 
coal  operators  having  shafts  where  workmen  are  lowered  and  raised 
by  cages  and  steam  power,  to  have  a  competent  person  appointed 
to  examine  every  morning  before  working  hours  the  cages,  cage 
covers,  safety  catches,  chains,  and  hoisting  ropes,  such  examiners 
to  make  a  daily  record  of  their  conditions  immediately  after  such 
examination  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  mine. 

Accidents. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  is  small  this 
year  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Two  have  been  occasioned 
by  pit-cars,  two  have  been  caused  by  falling  rock,  and  one  by  fall- 
ing coal.  These  may  be  classed  as  outside  the  power  of  legislation. 
Wnen  miners  are  properly  supplied  with  props  and  cap-pieces  it  is 
an  understood  thing  that  they  are  the  guardians  of  their  own  wel- 
fare. However,  I  look  for  good  results  from  the  law  passed  by  the 
last  legislature  compelling  a  system  of  daily  inspection  before  the 
miners  are  allowed  to  enter  the  mine  to  work,  such  inspection  to  be 
made  by  a  duly  authorized  agent  of  the  operator.  These  inspections, 
if  properly  made  by  a  competent  person,  will  be  useful  in  giving 
timely  warning  to  the  miners  in  the  morning  as  they  go  to  their 
work,  each  receiving  such  personal  caution  as  may  have  been  found 
necessary  by  the  inspector.  It  is  by  such  precautionary  warnings 
from  competent  and  reliable  mine  examiners,  especially  to  the  inex- 
perienced miners,  that  the  number  of  accidents  may  be  very  much 
reduced. 

The  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  for  the  year,  however,  is  large, 
but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  large  number  of  inex- 
perienced miners  who  have  been  brought  into  the  coal  fields  in  this 
district  to  take  the  places  of  the  striking  miners,  the  wonder  is  not 
that  they  are  so  many,  but  that  they  are  so  few. 

There  is  one  death  which  took  place  in  the  mines  which  I  have 
not  classed  among  the  fatal  accidents.  It  was  that  of  John  Tanner. 
He  was  employed  as  an  entry  driver  in  Adam  Sholl's  mine,  Peoria. 
On  August  14,  1886,  between  two  and  five  P.  M.,  he  quit  work  and 
walked  out  the  main  entry.  Coming  to  an  old  and  disused  branch 
entry,  the  mouth  of  which  was  filled  up  to  within  about  a  foot  of 
the  roof  with  rock  and  debris,  he  crawled  into  it,  was  overcome 
with  gases  and  was  found  dead. 

Fatal  Accidents. 

On  September  16,  1886,  William  Farrell,  aged  18  years  and  single^ 
was  injured  in  the  McLean  County  Coal  Company's  mine  at  Bloom- 
ington  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  the  26th  of  the  follow- 
ing October.  The  deceased  was  trip-runner  on  the  cable  rope  for 
two  years  and  had  just  ::  -.k^i]  the  pit-boss  for  a  change  to  mule 
driving  in  order  to  obtaiii  \v  'ler  wages.     His  request  was  complied. 
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with  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  change  and  on  his  sixth  trip  he 
miscalculated  his  whereabouts  in  coming  into  the  parting  and 
jumped  off  his  car  in  the  wrong  place  and  was  caught  between  the 
cars  and  the  entry  side  and  crushed  so  badly  that  he  died. 
V  On  December  28,  1886,  John  Eiley,  aged  30  years,  married  and 
having  four  children,  employed  by  the  Chicago  and  Minonk  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  as  a  miner,  was  killed  by  falling  rock.  The 
deceased  and  his  partner  were  working  on  the  night  shift  in  an 
entry.  About  3  A.  M.,  a  piece  of  rock  weighing  about  one  ton 
partly  fell  on  him.  He  had  discovered  a  slip  in  the  roof  and  had 
just  put  a  prop  under  the  bad  rock,  but  the  prop  was  under  the 
light  side  of  the  rock  which  possibly  made  the  rock  come  down 
sooner  than  it  otherwise  would.  His  partner  brought  him  out  to 
the  bottom  where  he  obtained  assistants  to  take  him  home,  but  he 
expired  in  an  hour  after  his  arrival  there. 

\/  On  February  2,  1887,  Christopher  Yarling,  aged  38  years,  married 
and  the  father  of  four  children,  and  employed  as  a  miner  by  the 
Consolidated  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis  at  Danville,  was  fatally  injured 
by  top  coal  falling  on  him.  The  deceased  and  his  partner  had 
deemed  the  overhanging  coal  quite  safe,  and  were  preparing  another 
blast  to  undermine  the  top  coal  further  when  it  fell  on  Yarling.  He 
only  lived  long  enough  to  call  for  and  take  a  last   drink. 

^  On  February  25,  1887,  William  O'Hara,  aged  25  years  and  single, 
was  employed  as  a  mule  driver  by  the  McLean  County  Coal  Co., 
at  Bloomington,  his  duty  being  to  pull  trips  to  and  from  the  cable 
rope  to  the  pit  bottom.  While  starting  up  a  loaded  trip  his  feet 
became  entangled  in  the  mule's  hitching  chain  and  he  was  thrown 
backwards,  his  head  striking  heavily  against  the  front  car,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  died  the  same  day. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1887,  David  Curran,  aged  45  years  and 
single,  employed  as  a  miner  by  Adam  Sholl,  Peoria,  was  fatally  in- 
jured by  a  fall  of  rock  weighing  about  two  tons.  The  deceased  and 
•  his  partner  had  fired  a  shot  which  knocked  out  three  props.  On 
returning  to  the  room  they  concluded  to  fill  the  coal  car  before  re- 
setting the  props,  but  while  in  the  act  of  filling  the  car  the  rock 
fell  on  Curran  killing  him  instantly.  There  was  a  "horseback" 
running  across  the  room  which  made  the  roof  faulty.  lie  and  his 
partner  were  inexperienced  miners,  having  come  into  the  mine  only 
a  few  weeks  previous,  after  being  on  a  railroad    construction   gang. 

The  record  of  the  non-fatal  accidents  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 

Very  Respectfully, 

JAMES  FREER, 

Inspector  8d  District. 

Peoria. 
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List  of  40  Non-fa'al  Casvalties  in  the  Third  District. 


Pla^ 


Cause  of  Accident. 


1886. 
June 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 

Nov. 


Dec. 


Feb. 


Miir. 


Jvpril 
May 


! 

eJBraur,  H IMinonk  . 

15  Nicklaw,  William Roanoke 

3  Fitzgerald,  John Minonk  . 

24,Esslinger,  Charles Blount ... 

I  I 

28  Keenan,  Hugh IMinonk  . 


Creek 


19  Mason,  W.  M Gr' 

26  Kennedy,  Patrick ICuba 

9  Grosswiler,  Joseph jPekin   

13  Carlson,  Charles Bloomingt'n 

15[ White, Edward Minonk  .... 


16  Fitzgerald,  John  . 
16  Dacey,  Michael... 

4  Tower,  Frank 

SBohaman,  Robert 


1887. 
Jan. 


Lincoln  

Gr'pe  Creek, 
Mapleton  . . . 


12  Stolls,  Charles Bloomingt'n 

13  Powers,  John Minonk   

16  Williams,  James Gr'pe  Creek 


■Norris. 


13  Smith,  J.  D 


17  SkuUy,  Wilham IPeoria  .. 

19  Stephenson,  Phillip  ...Gr'pe  Creek.  19 

1  Bross,  Fred Pekiu   24 

3  Canter,  Louis Danville 30 

3  Johnston,  David :Bloomingt'n  30 

8  Smith.   Samuel jLincoln '32 

14  Pvles,  E Gr'pe  Creek.  21 

22  Johnston,  Fi-ed     Greenview 

3  Fronices,  Herman Petersburg,  40 

19  Smith,  Patrick Minonk   —  17 


24].. 
30!  1 
38   1 

27! 
42 
21 
19 
49 

37 
20 


Good,  Robert 


Danville 


26  Walker,  Charles 'Gr'pe  Creek. 

26  Ralston,  A.  G Bloomingt'n 

2ii  Breeder  Thomas Greenview.. 


3  Giiear,  Thomas  ... 

10  Robinson,  Samuel 

17  Sirock,  George 

28  Ulman,  Benjamin., 
31  Small,  lames 


31  Connor,   Charles  ... 

June     17  Bodme.  August 

17  Collier,  Joseph jPeoria 


Edwards.... 
Gr'pe  Creek, 
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6Mo... 
3W.... 

4  W 

3Mo... 
IMo... 

7W.... 
3W 

Mo... 
15  days 

7  Mo... 
11  W... 
6  W.... 
3  1^10... 


Body  bruised  by  falling  rock  10  days 

Angle  injured  by  falling  coal.  3  W 

Body  injured  by  falling  rock.  1  Mo... 

Arm  burned  by  premature 
shot 4  W.... 

Back  and  arm  injured  by 
cable  rope 

Bruised  by  falling  rock 

Ribs  broken  by  falling  coal.. 

Leg  broken  by  pit-cars 

Foot  inj ured  by  falling  coal. . 

Legs  and  body  bruised  by 
falling  coal 

Back  injured  by  falling  rock. 

Leg  injured  by  pit-car 

Leg  injured  by  falling  coal  -- 

Leg  and  body  injured  by  pit- 
car  

Leg  broken  by  falling  rock  .. 

Leg  bruised  by  falling  coal.. 

Leg  broken  by  falUng  rock. . 

Leg  broken  by  descending 
cage 12  W. 

Ankle  bruised  by  falling  coal  3  W. . 

Leg  broken  by  pit-cars 10 

Back  injured  byfaUing  rock.  2  Mo.. 

Hand  injured  by  pit-cars —  5  W. 

Leg  broken  by  falling  coal . . .  3  Mo. . 

2  Foot  injured  by  pit-cars 3  W. 

.!Arm  bruised  by  falling  rock.  10 days 

2  Hip  bruised  between  pit-cars  2  W. 

3  Ba(;k  bruised  by  falling  rock  1  Mo. 
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falling  rock 4  Mo. 
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Head  and  shoulders  injured 
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Foot  injured  by  pit-car 

2  Injured  by  falling  rock 

3  Arm  broken  by  falling  rock 
3  Collar  bone  broken  by  falling 

I    rock  

Back  and  legs  injured  Dy  pit- 
car 

Leg  broken  by  falling  coal. . 
1  Spine  injured  by  falling  rock 


15  25141 48Mo 


4W.... 
21  days 


2  Mo. 


11  W, 

12  W. 

Idle. 


Recapitulation  of  Non-fatal  Casualties. 


Cause  of  Accidents. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

1 
2 
10 
16 
10 
1 

2.5. 

C.t.'-e            

5 

F  ;i  1  lii  g  coal                                                                                  

25 

40 

P  ii  cars                                                                             

25 

2.5 

Totals 

40 

100.00 
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FOURTH  DISTRICT. 


Mr.  John  S.  Lord, 

Secretary  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Sjjringfield,  III. 
In  compliance  with  the  law  definining  the  duties  of  the  inspectors 
of  mines,  I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1887,  embracing  statistics  of  the  character  and  production 
of  all  the  mines  in  the  Fourth  inspection  district,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Bond,  Calhoun,  Christian,  Coles,  Edgar,  Greene,  Jasper, 
Jersey,  Macon,  Macoupin,  Madison,  Morgan,  Montgomery,  Sanga- 
mon, Scott  and  Shelby. 

The  records  of  the  coal  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  show  a  large 
falling  off  of  the  output  in  tonnage  for  the  counties  of  Madison  and 
Macoupin.  This  is  due  principally  to  the  stoppage  of  a  number  of 
mines  on  the  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute,  the  Wabash  and  St.  Louis 
and  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroads.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  Consolidated  Coal  Company  of  St.  Louis  became 
the  owners  of  nearly  all  of  the  mines  operated  on  the  above  roads, 
and  finding  a  large  surplus  of  mines  over  and  above  the  demands 
of  the  coal  trade,  decided  to  operate  only  those  mines  where  coal 
could  be  mined  at  a  minimum  price,  and  to  do  most  of  the  work 
by  coal-cutting  machinery.  Four  mines  were  stopped  on  the  Van- 
dalia and  Terre  Haute,  four  on  the  Wabash  and  St.  Louis,  and 
one  on  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  railroads,  and  two  of  the 
largest  mines  on  the  Wabash  have  been  stopped  for  a  period  of 
three  montiis  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  plant  to  mine  the  coal 
by  machinery.  However,  in  presenting  to  you  this  report,  it  affords 
me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  record  ,of  improvements  in  the  mines 
during  the  past  year  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  preceding  years, 
all  the  mines  shipping  coal  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two)  have 
adopted  the  system  of  fan  ventilation,  working  of  the  coal  by  double 
entries,  and  the  splitting  of  the  air  currents.  Wherever  it  is  found 
possible,  overcasts  are  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  return 
air  over  the  intake,  with  suitable  regulators  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  quantity  in  each  split ;  the  timbering  in  the  mines  is 
made  more  substantial,  and  set  with  a  special  view  to  safety  on  the 
hauling  roads ;  the  air  is  carried  more  directly  to  the  face  of 
the  working  places ;  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  ropes  and 
cages,  and  most  of  the  large  mines  are  adopting  steel  ropes ;  the 
mine  managers  are  generally  taking  more  interest  in  the  mining  law 
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and  are  working  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  men,  and  the 
most  economical  extraction  of  the  coal.  The  large  operators  are 
generally  adopting  inichinBry  for  the  mining  of  the  coal  where  the 
coal  seam  is  suitable  for  it. 

During  the  year  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  has  put  in  a  machinery 
plant  at  three  of  their  largest  mines,  viz :  No.  6  Staunton,  No.  8 
Mount  Olive,  and  Gillespie  shaft  at  Gillespie.  The  Pana  Coal  Co. 
has  put  in  an  extensive  machine  plant  during  the  year,  also  the 
Wilmington  and  Springfield  Coal  Co.  at  Eidgely,  which  will  make 
eleven  machine  mines  in  the  district.  One  machine  mine,  the  Con- 
fidence at  Collinsville  has  been  abandoned. 

There  are  fifty-eight  shipping  mines  in  the  district ;  fifty-five  are 
ventilated  by  fans,  and  fifty-four  are  worked  by  double  entry.  Tab- 
ulated statements  are  given  for  each  county  with  a  list  of  fatal  and 
other  accidents  which  have  occurred  in  and  about  the  mines  of  the 
district,  and  their  relation  to  the  number  of  tons  mined,  and  the 
number  of  men  employed,  with  a  recapitulation  sheet  for  the  whole 
district.  The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  fatal  casualties  during 
the  year  ending  July  1,  1887. 

\  Smithsboro  Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  Smithsboro,  Henry  Crossman,  a 
married  man  aged  25  years,  was  killed  July  26,  1886,  by  a  mule. 
He  was  driving  down  a  slight  grade,  and  it  was  supposed  the  mule 
ran  away  with  him.  He  was  found  dead  at  the  entrance  of  a  room 
his  head  having  been  crushed  against  a  rock  building. 
V  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  shaft  No.  6,  Staunton,  Oscar  Vappler,  a 
single  man  aged  22  years,  was  killed  October  4,  1886,  by  falling 
slate  in  the  face  of  his  room. 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  shaft  No.  6,  Staunton,  Frank  Poss,  a  mar- 
ried man  aged  43  years,  was  killed  on  January  20,  1887,  by  falling 
top  coal.     He  was  undermining  a  standing   shot. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  non-fatal  casualties. 

Consolidated  Coal  Co. 

At  shaft  No.  8,  Mount  Olive,  Charles  Dochring,  a  single  man, 
aged  21  years,  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  fall  of  slate,  September  1, 
1886. 

At  the  Abbey  mine  No.  3,  Collinsville,  Louis  Eechner,  a  single 
man  aged  80  years,  had  his  hand  bruised  by  a  fall  of  slate,  Sep- 
tember 9.  1886. 

At  shaft  No.  8,  Mount  Olive,  Henry  Hackman,  a  married  man, 
aged  50  years,  was  bruised  on  the  back  and  hips  by  a  fall  of  slate, 
September  18,  1886. 

At  shaft  No.  6,  Staunton,  Fritz  Willberg,  a  married  man,  aged 
28  years,  was  bruised  on  the  back  by  falling  top  coal,  September 
20,  1886.  He  recovered  and  returned  to  work,  but  afterward  was  taken 
sick  and  died. 

Heinlz  Bluff  Mine,  Collinsville,  Louis  Herdmerich,  a  single  man 
aged  19,  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  mule,  September  27,  1886. 


Abbey  Mine  No.  3,  CoUinsville,  Charles  Lankhe,  a  married  man 
aged  3J  year's,  had  his  foot  bruised  by  falhng  coal,  November  19, 
1886. 

At  the  Abbey  Mine,  No.  3,  CoUinsville,  Chris.  Amacher,  a  single 
man  aged  *25  years,  was  bruised  on  the  hips,  November  19,  1880, 
by  being  caught  between  two  coal  cars. 

Heintz  Bluff  Mine,  CoUinsville,  Norman  Watson,  a  married  man, 
aged  40  years,  was  injured  in  the  back,  November  30,  18b6,  by  a 
fall  of  slate. 

Heintz  Bluff  Mine,  CoUinsville,  Mike  Pears,  a  single  man,  aged 
30  years,  was  cut  in  the  head,  November  30,  1886,  by  a  faU  of 
slate. 

At  the  Collins vUle  Shaft,  CoUinsville,  August  Ludwig,  a  single 
man,  had  his  hand  mashed  by  a  faU  of  coal,  January  9,  1887. 

At  the  CoUinsville  Shaft,  CoUinsvUle,  John  Fahr,  Sr.,  a  married 
man,  aged  47  years,  had  his  arm  bruised  between  railroad  cars, 
January  28,  1887.     It  was  afterwards  amputated. 

Troy  Mine,  Troy,  Jajies  Glenitz,  a  single  man  aged  60  years, 
had  two  ribs  broken,  March  1,  1887,  by  a  loaded  coal  car. 

At  Gillespie  Mine,  Gillespie,  Joseph  Sauersavitch,  a  single  man, 
aged  33  years,  had  his  arm  broken,  April  22,  1887,  by  a  fall  of 
coal. 

Abbey  Mine  No.  3,  CollinsviUe,  Lughi  Farina,  a  married  man, 
aged  33  years,  was  injured  in  the  back  by  a  faU  of  slate,  May 
3,  1887. 

At  Heintz  Bluff,  CoUinsville,  Gotlieb  Kenzle,  a  single  man,  aged 
40  years,  was  bruised  on  the  head  by  a  fall  of  coal,  May  30,  1887. 

Shaft  No.  6,  Staunton,  Julius  Sheibe,  a  married  man,  aged  33 
years,  had  six  ribs  broken,  February  11,  1887,  by  faUiug  slate  in 
the  face  of  entry. 

At  Shaft  No.  6,  Staunton,  Ernest  Helm,  a  married  man,  aged 
42  years,  was  injured  by  falling  coal  in  the  face  of  entry,  Feb- 
ruary  11,  1887. 

Bunker  Hill  Coal  Co, 

Henry  Sherlock,  a  single  man,  aged  21  years  was  injured  on  the 
head  and  back  by  falling  slate  in  the  face  of  entry,  January 
13,  1887. 

January  21,  1887,  Matt  Carroll,  a  married  man,  aged  55  years, 
was  injured  on  the  head  by  a  fall  of  slate  in  the  face  of  his  room. 

City  Coal  Co. 

At  Niantic,  M.  Sweet  a  married  man,  aged  48  years,  was  injured 
by  a  fall  of  slate,  in  November,  1886,  in  the  face  of  his  room.  He 
lost  35  days  work. 

Fana  Coal  Co. 

J.  J.  Huges,  a  married  man,  was  injured  on  the  leg  in  November, 
1886,  by  a  fall  of  coal.     He  lost  about  four  months'  work. 
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John  Korcham,  a  single  man,  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  prop,  in 
November,  1886,  and  is  not  yet  able  to  work. 

Decatur  Coal  Co. 

John  Graham,  a  married  man,  aged  o5  years,  was  injured  by  a 
fall  of  coal,  October  16,  1686,  and  lost  six  weeks'  work. 

John  Bagenski,  a  married  man  aged  40  years,  was  injured  in  the 
back  and  legs,  February  5,  1887,  by  falling  slate.  lie  did  not  re- 
sume work  agani. 

Wm.  Northoff,  a  single  man  aged  24  years,  was  injured  in  the 
back,  February  7,  1887,  by  falling  coal,  and  did  not  return  to 
work. 

GiEARD  Coal  Co. 

John  Carry,  a  married  man  aged  45  years,  was  injured  on  the 
foot  by  a  fall  of  slate. 

Nicholas  Cahill,  a  single  man  aged  23  years,  had  his  foot  crushed 
by  a  loaded  box. 

Fred.  Ernst,  a  single  man  aged  40  years,  was  hurt  on  the  shoulders 
by  a  fall  of  coal. 

M.  Curtis,  a  married  men  aged  40  years,  had  his  foot  hurt  by  a 
fall  of  coal. 

Barclay  Coal  Co. 

Frank  Schlett,  a  single  man  aged  24  years,  had  his  leg  broken 
by  the  cage,  December  4,  1886.  lie  was  eager  at  the  shaft,  and  the 
cage  had  been  taken  away  from  the  bottom  for  the  purpose  of  load- 
ing the  upper  cage  at  the  lower  landing  with  timber.  He  had  gone 
into  the  cage  chamber  to  clean  off  the  sump  planks,  and  through 
some  mistake  the  cage  was  lowered  upon  him.  He  lost  four  months' 
work. 

Daniel  Freeman,  a  married  man  aged  58  years,  was  injured  Octo- 
ber 5,  1886,  by  a  blast.  He  was  in  the  act  of  drilling  out  a  hole 
that  had  missed  fire,  the  drill  struck  sulphur,  igniting  the  powder, 
burning  him  very  severely  and  injuring  his  eyes  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  work  since. 

J.  W.  Moore  &  Co.,  Springfield. 

Wm.  L.  Gerkin  was  injured  on  June  16,  1887,  by  a  mule.  He 
was  driving  the  animal  when  it  ran  away  with  him  hurting  his  head. 

Wilmington  and  Springfield  Coal  Co.,  Rizgely. 

Mike  McCarty,  a  married  man  aged  30  years,  was  injured  Janu- 
ary 25,  1887,  by  falling  slate.  He  was  a  loader  after  the  machines, 
and  had  been  loading  coal  in  the  room ;  the  timber  man  had  brought 
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in  props  to  timber  the  place,  but  while  McCarty  was  helping  to 
unload  the  timber  the  slate  fell  cutting  and  bruising  him.  No  bones 
were  broken,  but  he  is  still  idle. 

Sangamon  Coal  Co.  Shaft  No.  1,  Springfield. 

Michael  Lynch,  a  married  man  aged  45  years,  was  injured 
January  5,  1887,  by  falling  off  the  cage. 

Wabash  Coal  Co.,  Dawson. 

James  Simpson,  a  single  man  aged  17  years,  was  injured  in  Janu- 
ary, 1887,  by  falling  under  the  cars  while  they  were  in  motion.  His 
leg  was  broken. 

Kobert  Smith,  aged  45  years,  John  C.  Smith,  aged  21  years, 
Thomas  Smith,  aged  19  years,  Eobert  Smith,  aged  17  years,  and 
J.  W.  Smith,  aged  24  years,  were  injured  May  4,  1887,  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  powder.  It  appears  that  the  father,  Eobert  Smith,  was 
dividing  parts  of  two  kegs  of  powder  with  his  sons  and  nephews, 
when  from  some  cause,  either  from  the  lamps  or  tobacco  pipes,  the 
powder  became  ignited,  burning  them  all  severely.  Some  of  them 
are  still  unable  to  resume  work. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  employes,  (based 
on  mining  in  winter),  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced,  the 
number  of  casualties  fatal  and  non-fatal,  with  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  coal  produced,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed 
for  each  fatal  and  non-fatal  accident  for  this  district  for  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1887 : 

Number  of  employes,  miners 3,861 

Other  employes  in  and  around  the  mines 1,056 

Total  number  of  employes 4,917 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced 2,565,791 

Number  of  casualties,  fatal 3 

Number  of  casualties,  non-fatal 40 

Total  number  of  casualties 43 

Number  of  employes  to  each  fatal  casualty 1,639 

Number  of  employes  to  each  non-fatal  casualty 123 

Number  of  tons  produced  for  each  fatal  casualty 855,263 

Number  of  tons  produced  for  each  non-fatal  casualty  ....        64,145 

There  have  been  3  fatal  and  40  non-fatal  accidents  in  the  dis- 
trict during  the  year.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  is  caused 
by  falling  of  coal  and  slate  in  the  working  places  of  the  miners. 
Under  our  system  of  working  the  employes  are  made  responsible 
for  their  own  safety  in  the  face  of  the  working  places,  it  being  gen- 
erally considered  that  the  miner  should  know  more  about  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  roof  and  coal  which  he  is  working  under  than 
any  other  person  in    the    mine.      Timber  is   furnished  by  the  mine 
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manager  when  asked  for.  The  general  cause  of  such  accidents  is 
under-mining  what  are  termed  standing  shots.  When  there  is  a 
rush  of  work  proping  and  timbering  are  also  sometimes  neglected, 
and  our  seams  of  coal  being  from  6  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  the  best 
of  judgment  will  sometimes  fail  as  regards  the  solidity  of  the  coal 
face.  Sometimes  the  coal  has  been  blasted  over  the  under-mining, 
then  in  unde-rmining  again,  large  quantities  of  it  fall.  From  this 
cause  most  of  the  accidents  come  in  machine  mining.  A  bad  sys- 
tem prevails  at  some  collieries  of  loading  two  cars  at  a  time  in  the 
face  of  the  room  or  working  place,  and  props  are  left  out  so  as  to 
get  around  the  cars  with  the  coal.  Slips  and  partings  sometimes 
occur  in  the  coal  and  slate  which  ;ire  very  deceptive,  as  they  can- 
not at  all  times  be  seen  by  the  miner. 

Accidents  in  coal  mines  will  occur  as  long  as  mining  is  done,  but  to 
reduce  those  accidents  to  a  minimum,  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  an  intelli- 
gent mine  manager,  who  will  see  that  the  working  faces  are  visited  at 
least  twice  a  day,  the  roof  and  coal  face  carefully  examined,  and  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  employes  as  regards  the  conditions  of  the  same. 
Chalk  marks  should  be  made  where  props  are  required  to  be  set,  and 
the  manager  should  see  that  they  are  put  up  ;  and  in  under-mining  he 
should  instruct  the  miner  in  the  use  of  blocking  as  the  mining  progresses. 
No  under-mining  should  be  allowed  under  standing  shots,  and  the 
miner  should  be  permitted  to  load  only  one  car  at  a  time.  The 
manager  should  instruct  the  miners  to  be  careful  in  the  handling 
of  powder,  as  they  are  responsible  for  it  after  it  leaves  the  powder 
house  and  is  taken  into  the  mine.  He  should  see  that  the  powder 
is  kept  in  a  box  with  a  cover  on  it ;  the  miner  should  be  instructed 
not  to  make  a  cartridge  with  a  lamp  on  his  head,  nor  with  his  pipe 
'in  his  mouth,  nor  should  he  set  his  lamp  on  the  powder  box.  No 
blasts  that  have  missed  fire  should  be  again  drilled  out,  and  all 
miners  should  use  copper  tools,  as  the  law  directs.  When  a  shot 
has  been  tired  the  miner  should  be  urged  to  use  great  care,  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  going  back  to  it,  and  to  carefully  examine  the  roof 
and  coal  and  see  that  both  are  in  a  safe  condition  before  he  goes 
to  work  under  them.  At  all  collieries  a  set  of  rules  and  instruc- 
tions ought  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  superintendent  or  mine  manager, 
for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  employes.  Some  of  the  col- 
lieries in 'this  district  have  such  rules,  and  I  tind  as  a  general  thing 
accidents  are  less  frequent  at  these  mines.  Efticient  colhery  man- 
agement not  only  decreases  the  risk  of  accidents  to  employes,  and 
to  the  mine  itself,  but  must  always  result  in  effecting  the  most 
economical  extraction  and  preparation  of  the  coal. 

The  mine  manager  should  be  provided  with  an  anemometer,  thermo- 
meter, and  water  guage;  the  anemometer  to  be  used  in  measuring  the 
total  quantity  of  the  air  in  the  intakes  and  returns,  and  to  each  split ; 
the  thermometer  to  give  the  temperature  of  the  mine  and  the  gob 
in  old  workings,  for  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  gob  in  old 
workings  approaches  90  degrees  of  heat,  fire  generally  breaks  out. 
I  am  happy,  however,  to  state  that  since  the  introduction  of  double 
entries,  and  improved  systems  of  ventilation,  by  splitting  the  air 
and  the  use  of  fans,  the  quantity  of  air  has  been  so  increased  that 
gob  fires  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.     The  water  guage  is  to 
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be  put  in  the  fan  chamber,  to  show  the  mine  manager  the  drag  of 
the  mine,  and  the  condition  of  the  airways. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new  mines  opened  during  the  year: 

Jacksonville  Coal  and  Mfg.  Co Jacksonville. 

Thompson's  Mine Bethel. 

John  Kelley  &  Sons Edwardsville. 

Wm.  Owens Moro. 

Cogger  &  Co Chesterville. 

Eliga  Tutal- Eobinson  Creek. 

Henson  &  Daughbald "  " 

Andy  Wade Fancher. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  mines  abandoned  during  the  year : 

Farroll  &  Loomis Carlinville. 

Thos.  Watson North  Alton. 

Henry  Camp "  " 

Edward  Jones Moro. 

Farmers'  Coal  Co Neelyville. 

John  Galloway Pleasant  Plains. 

Marsh  &  Patent Piasa. 

In  section  12  of  the  mining  law  the  inspectors  are  required  to 
recommend  such  further  legislation  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
or  such  changes  as  may  be  required  for  the  better  police  regulation 
of  the  mines. 

In  compliance  with  the  above  section,  I  would  most  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  next  session,  make 
such  addition  to  the  mining  code  as  shall  compel  all  mine  managers,  in 
charge  of  mines  wherein  10  or  more  men  are  employed,  to  obtain  cer- 
tificates of  competency  or  of  service  from  an  authorized  board,  con- 
sisting of  equal  numbers  of  operators  and  miners ;  a  certificHte  of 
service  to  be  given  to  mine  managers  who  have  been  employed  by 
the  same  company  for  a  specified  time,  but  such  manager  shall  not 
be  employed  by  any  other  company  unless  said  manager  has  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  competency. 

In  reviewing  the  mining  of  the  past,  such  legislation  has  been 
found  necessary,  as  it  is  important  that  mine  managers  should  have 
knowledge  of  both  the  technical  and  practical  part  of  mining,  as 
conducive  to  the  safety  of  those  under  them,  and  the  more  econo- 
mical management  of  the  mines.  8uch  addition  to  the  mining  code 
would  add  great  interest  to  the  cause  of  education  among  the  miners 
of  the  State,  mining  schools  would  spring  up  in  the  various  mining 
villages,  where  the  industrious  and  intelligent  miners  could  pass  their 
leisure  hours  in  study,  preparing  themselves  for  such  examinations. 

The  relationship  between  operators  and  miners  has  been  generally 
harmonious  during  the  year.  No  stoppage  of  any  kind  has  oc- 
curred in  this  district,  though  some  few  minor  troubles  have  oc- 
curred which  were  speedily  adjusted  by  the  otiicers  of  the  State 
Miners  Protective  Association.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1887,  an  advance  in  the  price  of  mining  would  be 
made,  according  to  the  Columbus  scale  of  prices,  adopted  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Miners  and  Mine  Laborers,  but  alter  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  state  of  the  coal  trade  in  meetings  held 
at  Chicago  and  other  points,  it  was  agreed  that  mining  should  be 
—7 


done  at  last  year's  prices.  In  the  counties  of  Madison,  Macoupin 
and  Christian,  the  machine  miners  are  paid  by  the  day,  on  a  basis 
of  50  cents  per  ton  for  hand  mining  in  the  same  counties. 

In  taking  a  prospective  view  of  the  condition  of  the  coal  trade  in 
this  district,  the  outlook  is  very  flattering  for  a  larger  output  and 
a  better  system  of  mining.  The  larger  mines  being  now  nearly  all 
consolidated,  the  trade  will  branch  out,  and  coal  depots  will  be  es- 
tablished at  all  points  where  coal  can  be  sold  at  a  small  margin. 
The  smaller  mines  in  the  district  will  gradually  be  abandoned, 
being  unable  to  compete  with  organized  capital,  and  a  number  of 
the  old  mines  in  the  district  which  are  now  shipping  coal  will  shut 
down,  owing  to  the  expense  of  operating  them.  The  new  mines, 
with  improved  plant  and  facilities  for  handling  coal  cheap,  will  be 
operated  extensively.  All  work  in  and  around  the  mines  will  be 
systematized,  and  the  dead-work  expenses  reduced  to  a  minimum ; 
proper  surveys  of  the  mines  will  be  kept,  and  none  but  competent 
men  will  be  employed  as  managers.  The  mines  will  be  kept  in 
safer  and  more  healthful  condition,  as  all  supplies  will  be  furnished 
promptly  on  the  necessary  requisition  of  the  mine  manager.  The 
employes  will  also  obtain  a  better  price  for  their  labor,  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  competition  in  the  coal  trade  in  this  district  will  be 
cut  off,,  and  wages  will  be  steady. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

WALTON  EUTLEDGE, 

Inspector  Fourth  District. 
Alton. 
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FIFiH  DISTRICT. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Lord, 

Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois: 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  law  defining  the  duties  of  the  Inspectors 

of  Mines,  I  herewith  submit    my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 

July  1,  1887,  embracing  statistics  of  the  character  and   production 

of  all  the  coal    mines   in   the   Fifth  Inspection  District,  comprising 

the  counties  of  Clinton,  Gallatin,  Jackson,  Marion.  Perry,  Randolph, 

Saline,  St.  Clair,  Washington  and  Williamson ;  also  the  list  of  fatal 

and  other  accidents  which  have  occurred  in  and  about  the  mines  of 

the  district. 

Very  respectfully, 

Egbert  Winning,  Inspector. 


Fatal  Casualties  in  the  Fifth 

District— 1887 . 

Date. 

Name. 

Place, 

> 

1 

1 

o 

Cause  of  Accident. 

1886. 
Aug.     10 

Oct.      23 
"       30 

Nov.     16 

Baldwin,  Valentine.... 

Bauer,  John t<    . 

Whitehouse,  John  .J(^. 
Williams,  Samuel . .  a:  -  - 

Stahl, Thomas ^/... 

Kelly.  Patrick /.... 

Humboldt.  Frederield^ 

Equality 

W.BellevUle... 
Dutch  Hollow.. 
Carbondale  .... 

Centralia  

£!arbondale  .... 

New  Burnside  . 
Almi 

47 

58 
36 
26 

18 

51 
22 
61 
37 
40 

.57 
40 
42 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

10 

i 

1 

1 
i 

5 

5 

3 
5 

5 

Car  fell  down  shaft  striking  his 

head 

Falling  coal  in  mine         .      

Fallin"''  I'lod  in  mine 

Dragfx"  d  fr'  un  cage  while  ascend- 
ini' out  uf  mine               

•'       19 
1887. 
Jan.     21 
'•       31 

Fell  from  car  in  mine .".' * . .'.V. .... 

23  Dixon,  James  Frank  JC 

26  Murphy.  John #:, 

Apr.    /  9  Rusk.  John ^ 

Aug.     13  Cross.  William «0 

•'       1<)  Vogel.  John K. 

Falling  clod  in  mine 

Randolph  Co... 
W.Belleville  ... 

Freeburg  

W.  BeUeville... 

Falling  soapstono  in  mine 

Falling  slate  in  mine 

Run  over  i)y  pit-cars 

Falling  clod  in  mine    

Totals 

4  30 

Recapitulation  of  Fatal  Casualties. 


Cause  of  Accidents. 


Falling  coal 

Falling,  clods,  rock  and  stone 

Cages  

Pit-cars 

Total 


21.4 

50.0 
7.2 
21.4 
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Non-fatal  Casualties  in  the  Fifth  District — 1887. 


Place. 


Cause  of  Accident. 


Mason,  Eugene 

Danzer,  Antoine 

McMurtrie,  Andre  w. 


24  Fenn,  Daniel 

4  Benerdine,  Joseph.. 

6j"Walters,  Henry 

10  Messner,  Chris 

10|McCreery,  John 

25'  Carson,  Grant 

9.Clark,Van 

11;  Anderson,  Robert... 
16  Jones,  John 

6  Combs.  Cormodine. 


July 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


June 
July 
Oct. 


Not.     15  Perkins,  "William  . 


6Neilson,A.  E 


15  Robinson,  George 


9  Krilling.  Benhardt. 
9  Shurnefuth,  John . . 


11  Percher,  Jacob 

12  Bara,  Joseph 

13  Forsythe,  Joseph. 


3  Brelzeheimer,  Peter. 

18  Farmer,  James 

22  Cantwell,  John 

24Nesbitt,  William 

4  Powers.  Judge 

11  Dimn,  William 

2  Weaver,-  Howard 

5Cave,  A.W 

8  Falkner,  James 

8  Smith,  James 

6Lill,  Jacob 

2Reevil.  Henry 

8  Sharpe,  Peter 


White  Oaks  .... 

Wildermans 

Ava 


Trenton  .. 
Centralia 


O.Fallon... 
DuQuoin  . . 
Carterville . 


DuQuoin. 


N.  Belleville. 
Belleville  ... 


Ridge  Prairie 

Smithton  

St.  Clair  Co... 


Trenton    

Carbondale 

DuQuoin 

Belleville 

St.  Johns 

DuQuoin 

Ava 

Sunfleld 

Carbondale 

Williamson  Co 

Belleville  

Rentchler 

W.Belleville... 


Dutch  Hollow. 


45,  - 

30l.. 
25  1 
35  1 
21  .. 
32  1 
26,  1 

4:. 

I 

23   1 

18 

-53 


Totals 2311 


4  Head  cut  by  falhng  rock  iiLmine 
Foot  burned  by  escaping  steam. 
Legs  bruised  by  falling  coal  in 

mine 

Foot  bruised  by  falling  coal 

1  Injured  by  pit-car 

Arms  and  legs  hurt  byfalling  coal 
Burned  by  e.Kplosion  of  gas 

Leg  b-  oken  by  falling  rock 

Leg  broken  by  falhng  slate 

1  Back  injured  by  falUng  slate 

Arm  broken  by  falling  slate 

Hands  and  face  burned  by  pow- 
der  

1  Hands  and  face  burned  by  pow- 

der  

Head  and  arms  bruised  by  fall- 
ing slate  

Leg  broken  by  falhng  coal 

Shoulder-blade  broken  by  falling 
coal 

Legs  broken  by  falling  rock 

Leg  broken  by  falling  coal 

Back  and  shoulders  bruised  by 

f aUing  slate 

Arm  broken  by  falling  coal 

Bruised  between  pit-cars 

Leg  broken  by  falling  slate 

Leg  broken  by  pit-cars 

Leg  injured  by  falling  coal 

Back  hurt  by  falling  slate 

2  Injured  by  pit-cars 

Leg  broken  by  falling  slate 

Back  bruised  by  falling  coal 

Arm  broken  by  falhng  coal 

Foot  crushed  by  falhng  coal 


Body  injured  by  premature  dis- 
charge of  powder 

Injui'ed  internally  by  falling  slate 


Recapitulation  or  Non-fatal  Accidents. 


Cause  of  Accidents. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

1 
2 
3 
12 

'5 

2.94 

Explosion  of  gas                  .         

5  88 

Falling  coal 

35  30 

Falling  rock 

35.30 

Pit-cars 

11  76 

Total 

34 

100  00 
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THE 

MINING  LAWS  OF  ILLINOIS. 


AS   AMENDED   BY   THE 


THIRTY-FIFTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 
1887. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ILLINOIS. 


AETICLE  IV— Section  29. 

*'It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  such  laws 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  operative  miners,  by  pro- 
viding for  ventilation  when  the  same  may  be  required,  and  the  con- 
struction of  escapement  shafts,  or  such  other  appliances  as  may 
secure  safety  in  all  coal  mines,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement 
of  said  laws,  by  such  penalties  and  punishments  as  may  be  deemed 
proper." 


GENEEAL  MINING  LAW. 


§  1.    Surveys  and  maps  of  mines  to  be  made 

and  kept  on  file. 
§  2.    Inspectors  may  cause  maps  to  be  made 

at  owners  cost. 
§  3.    a  Escapement    shafts   and    roadways 
leading  thereto. 

&  Communication  with  contiguous 
mines. 

c  Location  of  escapement  shafts. 

d  Time   allowed  for   sinking  escape- 
ment shafts. 
§  4.    a  Volume  of  air  to  be  fui'nished  men 
and  animals. 

b  Mines  to  be  examined  daily. 

c  Splitting  air  currents— Appliances. 

d  When  unlawful  to  use  furnaces  for 
ventilation. 
§  5.    Bore  holes. 

§  6.  a  Shafts  to  be  equipped  with  cages 
with  iron  covers,  safety  catches 
and  brakes. 

b  Women,  and  boys  under  14,  not  to 
work  in  mines. 

c  Watchmen,  duties  of  — Signals- 
Lights— What  shall  be  excluded 
from  cages. 

d  Code  of  signals  in  mines— Manage- 
ment of  cages— Additional  signals. 

c  Penalties. 
§  7.    a  Qualification  of  engineers  and  Ih-e- 
meu— Loaded   cage— Number  per- 
sons allowed  on  cage. 

b  Inspector  to  determine   number  of 
pei-sons  admitted  on  cage— Velocity. 
§  8.    a  Inspection  of  boilers. 

b  Protection  of  shaft  openings- 
Steam  boilers. 

c  Underground  engine  planes— Signals 
—Places  of  refuge. 

d  Passage  ways  at  bottom  of  shafts- 
Care  of  sumps. 


§  9.    a  Accidents  to  be  reported  to  inspec- 
tors-Duty of  inspectors. 
b  Inspectors   to  investigate   all  aeci- 
dents— Powers— Expenses— Failure 
of  persons  to  report— Penalties. 

§  10.    Penalties  for  violation  of  mining  law. 

§  11.  a  Division  of    State  into    inspection 
districts. 
b  Appointment  of  inspectors— Board  of 

examiners— Term  of  office. 
0  Qualifications  of  inspectors— Oath— 

Bond— Salaries. 
d  County   inspectors  — Appointment — 
Duties— Compensation. 

§  12.    a  Duties   of    inspectors- Annual    re- 
ports—Statistics. 
h  Removal  of  inspectors— Complaints 

—Trial— Vacancies-Costs, 
c  Board  of  examiners— Appointment  of 
—Biennial    meetings  —  Compensa- 
tion—Right of  way  for  underground 
connections. 

§  13.  a  Authority    of    inspectors— May    re- 
quire information. 
b  Examination  of  mines  by  inspector- 
Procedure  against  owners  or  oper- 
ators. 

§  14,  Recovery  of  damages  for  injury  to 
persons  or  property. 

§  15.  Miners  and  others  forbidden  to  tam- 
per with  safety  appUances— Pun- 
ishment. 

§  16.  Supply  and  delivery  of  props  and 
cap-pieces. 

§  17.    Repeal. 

§  18.  Mines  without  escapement  shafts- 
All  buildings  to  bo  fire  proof— Lo- 
cation—Fire  apparatus— Neglect- 
Duty  of  county  inspector. 

§  19.  Copper  tools  to  be  used— Require- 
ments—Penalty. 
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An  Act  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in 
coal  mines,  Approved  May  28,  1879,  in  force  Jidy  1,  1879;  as 
amended  by  acts  approved  June  18,  1883,  and  June  21,  1883;  in 
force  Jidy  1,  1883;  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  June  30,  1885, 
in  force  Juli/  1,  1885;  and  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  June 
16,  1887,  in  force  July  1,  1887. 

(The  amendments  of  1887  appear  in  italic.) 

1.  SUKVBY8  AND  Maps  TO  BE  MADE.]  SECTION  1.  Bc  it  enacted  by 
the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  Assembly: 
That  the  owner,  or  agent,  or  operator  of  each  and  every  coal  mine 
in  this  State,  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  inspector,  or  person  acting  in  that  capacity,  an  accurate  map 
or  plan  of  the  workings  of  such  coal  mine,  and  of  each  and  every 
vem  thereof,  showing  the  general  inclination  of  the  strata,  together 
with  any  material  deflections  in  the  said  workings,  and  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  said  coal  mines,  and  deposit  a  true  copy  of  said  map 
or  plan  with  the  inspector  of  coal  mines,  to  be  filed  in  his  office, 
and  another  true  copy  of  said  map  or  plan  with  the  recorder  of  the 
county  in  which  said  coal  mine  is  situated,  to  be  filed  in  his  office, 
both  of  which  said  copies  shall  be  deposited  as  aforesaid  within 
three  (3)  months  from  the  day  when  this  act  shall  go  into  effect; 
and  the  original,  or  a  copy  of  such  map  or  plan,  shall  also  be  kept 
for  inspection  at  the  office  of  such  coal  mine ;  and  during  the  month 
of  January,  of  each  and  every  year  after  this  act  shall  go  into  effect, 
the  said  owner,  agent  or  operator,  shall  furnish  the  inspector  and 
recorder,  as  aforesaid,  with  a  statement  and  further  map  or  plan  of 
the  progress  of  the  workings  of  such  coal  mine,  continued  from  the 
last  report  to  the  end  of  the  December  month  just  preceding;  arid 
the  inspector  shall  correct  his  map  or  plan,  of  said  workings,  in 
accordance  with  the  statement  and  map  or  plan  thus  furnished ; 
and  when  any  coal  mine  is  worked  out  or  abandoned,  that  fact  shall 
be  reported  to  the  inspector,  and  the  map  or  plan  of  such  coal 
mine,  in  the  office  of  said  inspector,  shall  be  carefully  corrected 
and  verified.  The  several  coal  mine  inspectors  in  this  State,  shall 
furnish  copies  of  all  maps  or  plans  of  mines,  to  be  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  [As  amended  by  an  act  approved  June 
18,  1883,  in  force  July  1,  1883.] 

2.  Inspector  may  procure  maps  at  owners  cost.]  §  2.  Whenever 
the  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  furnish  the  said  inspector  and  recorder,  as  aforesaid,  with  the  state- 
ment, the  map  or  plan,  or  addition  thereto,  as  provided  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  therein  provided, 
the  said  inspector  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  an  accurate  map 
or  plan  of  the  workings  of  such  coal  mine  to  be  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  said  owner,  agent  or   operator,  and   the    cost   thereof  may 

"be  recovered  by  law  from  said  owner,  agent  or  operator,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  debts,  by  suit  in  the  name  of  the  inspector 
and  for  his  use. 

3.  Escapement  shafts  and  places  of  eiiit — their  character — 
LOCATION  and  CONSTRUCTION.]  §  3.  a,  In  all  coal  mines  that  are,  or 
have  been,  in  operation  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July,  1879,  and 
which  are  worked  by  or  through  a  shaft,  slope  or   drift,  if   there  is 
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not  already  an  escapement  shaft  to  each  and  every  said  coal  mine 
or  a  communication  between  every  such  coal  mine  and  some  other 
contiguous  mine,  then  there  shall  be  an  escapement  shaft  or  such 
other  communication  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  mine  inspector, 
making  at  least  two  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  for  all 
persons  employed  or  permhted  to  work  in  such  coal  mine.  Such 
.'^"capement  shaft  or  communication  with  a  contiguous  mine,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  constructed  in  connection  with  every  vein  or 
stratum  of  coal  worked  in  such  mine,  and  all  jmssage  icays  com- 
municating with  the  escapement  shafts  or  places  of  exit,  from  main 
havling  loays  to  the  escapement  shaft,  shall  be  at  least  five  feet  wide 
and  five  feet  high. 

h  In  all  cases  where  the  working  face  of  one  mine  has  hy  the  agree- 
ment of  adjacent  owners  been  driven  into  the  workings  of  another  mine, 
the  respective  owner  of  such  mine  ivhile  operating  the  same,  shall  keej) 
open  a  roadivay  at  least  five  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high,  thereby  form- 
ing a  communication  as  contemplated  in  this  act,  and  in  no  case  here- 
after shall  the  workings  of  any  mine  be  driven  closer  than  ten  feet  to 
the  line  of  land  of  any  adjacent  oivner,  without  the  written  consent  of 
such  owner.  And  in  all  cases  where  the  shaft  of  one  mine  has  been 
used  or  may  be  hereafter  used  as  an  air  or  escapement  shaft  for  another 
mine,  neither  oivner  or  operator  shall  close  or  obstruct  his  shaft  or 
ivorkings  so  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  same  as  an  escapement  or  air 
shaft  ivithout  first  giving  one  year's  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  opera- 
tor or  oivner  of  his  intention  to  abandon  his  mine.  But  the  operator 
continuing  the  working  of  his  mine  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  keeping 
abandoned  workings  in  repair. 

c  Every  escapement  shaft  shall  be  separated  from  the  main  shaft 
by  such  extent  of  natural  strata  as  shall  secure  safety  to  the  men 
employed  in  such  mines,  and  before  any  escapement  shaft  shall  be 
located,  or  the  excavations  for  it  be  begun,  the  district  inspector  of 
mine^  shall  be  duly  notified  to  appear  and  determine  what  shall  be  a 
suitable  distance  for  the  same;  the  distance  from  main  shaft  for  such 
escapement  shaft  shall  not  be  less  than  300  feet  ivithout  the  consent  of 
the  mine  inspector,  nor  more  than  300  feet  without  the  consent  of  the 
operator.  Such  escapement  shafts  as  shall  be  equipped  after  the  pass- 
age of  this  act  shall  be  supplied  ivith  stairivays,  partitioned  ofi^  from 
the  main  airway,  and  having  substantial  handrails  and  platforms,  and 
such  stainuays  shall  be  built  at  an  angle  not  greater  than  forty-five  de- 
grees: Provided,  that  in  lieu  of  stairways  such  hoisting  apparatus  may 
be  substituted  as  will  insure  the  safe  and  speedy  removal  of  persons 
employed  in  such  mines  in  case  oj  danger.  No  accumulations  of  ice 
shall  be  permitted  in  any  escapement  shaft,  nor  any  obstructions  to  travel 
upon  any  stairivays  or  ladders. 

d  The  time  to  be  allowed  for  sinking  such  escapement  shafts  as  are 
now  required  by  law,  shall  be  one  year  for  sinking  any  shaft  two  hun- 
dred feet  or  less  in  depth,  and  one  additional  year,  or  pro  rata  portion 
thereof,  for  every  additional  two  hundred  feet  or  Jraction  thereof.  Time 
shall  be  reckoned  from  the  the  date  on  which  coal  is  first  hoisted  from 
the  original  shaft  for  sale  or  use;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  in- 
spectors of  mines  to  see  that  all  escapement  shafts  are  begun  in  time  to 
secure  their  completion  within  the  period  here  specified:     And  provided 
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Jiirther,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the 
time  heretofore  allowed  by  law  for  constructing  escapement  shafts. 
[As  amended  by  act  approved  June  16,  1887,  in  force  July  1,  1887.] 

4  Ventilation — the  volume  and  disteibution  of  air  currents.] 
§  4.  a  The  owner,  agent  or  operator  of'  every  coal  mine,  whether 
operated  by  shaft,  slope  or  drift,  shall  provide  and  maintain  for 
every  such  mine  a  good  and  sufficient  amount  of  ventilation  for 
such  men  and  animals  as  may  be  employed  therein,  the  amount  of 
air  in  circulation  to  be  in  no  case  less  than  one  hundred  cubic  feet 
for  each  man,  and  six  hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  animal,  per 
minute,  measured  at  the  foot  of  the  downcast,  and  the  same  to  be 
increased  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspector  according  to  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  workings,  or  to  the  amount  of  powder  used 
in  blasting ;  and  said  volume  of  air  shall  be  forced  and  circulated 
to  the  face  of  every  working  place  throughout  the  mine,  so  that 
such  mine  shall  be  free  from  standing  powder  smoke  and  gases  of 
every  kind.  Whenever  the  inspector  shall  find  men  workmg  without 
sufficient  air,  or  under  any  unsafe  conditions,  he  shall  first  give  the 
operator  a  reasonable  notice  to  rectify  the  same,  and  upon  his  refusal 
so  to  do  may  himself  order  them  out  until  said  portions  of  said  mine 
shall  be  put  in  proper  condition. 

h  All  mines  in  ivhich  men  are  employed  shall  he  examined  every 
morning  by  a  duly  authorized  agent  of  the  proprietor,  to  determine 
whether  there  are  any  dangerous  accumulations  of  gas,  or  lack  of  pro- 
per ventilation,  or  obstructions  to  roadways,  or  any  other  dangerous 
conditions,  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  mine  until  such 
examiner  shall  have  reported  all  the  conditions  safe  for  beginning  ivork. 
Such  examiner  shall  make  a  daily  record  of  the  condition  of  the  mine 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  imrpose,  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the 
examination  of  the  inspector. 

c  The  currents  of  air  in  mines  shall  be  split  so  as  to  give  a  seperate 
current  to  at  least  every  one  hundred  men  at  work,  and  inspectors  shall 
have  discretion  to  order  a  separate  current  for  a  smaller  number  of 
men  if  special  conditions  render  it  necessary.  The  ventilation  required 
by  this  section  may  be  produced  by  any  suitable  appliances,  but  in 
case  a  furnace  shall  be  used  for  ventilating  purposes,  it  shall  be 
built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire  to 
any  part  of  the  works,  by  lining  the  upcast  with  incombustible  ma- 
terial for  a  sufficient  distance  up  from  said  furnace :  Provided,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  use  a  furnace  for  ventilating  purposes,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  that  shall  emit  smoke  into  any  compartment 
constructed  in,  or  adjoining  any  hoisting  shaft  or  elope  where  the 
hoisting  shaft  or  slope  is  the  only  means  provided  for  the  ingress 
or  egress  of  persons  employed  in  said  coal  mines. 

d  That  it  shall  be  unlawful,  where  there  is  but  one  means  of  in- 
gress and  egress  provided  at  a  coal  shaft  or  slope,  to  construct  and 
use  a  ventilating  furnace  that  shall  emit  smoke  into  a  shaft,  as  an 
upcast,  where  the  shaft  or  slope  used  as  a  means  of  ingress  or 
egress  by  persons  employed  in  said  coal  mines  is  the  only  means 
provided  for  furnishing  air  to  persons  employed  therein.  [As  amended 
by  an  Act  approved  June  80,  1885,  in  force  July  1,  1885,  and  as 
amended  by  an  Act  approved  June    16,  1887,  in  force  July  1,  1887. 
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5,  Bore-holes.]  §  5.  The  owner,  agent  or  operator  shall  pro- 
vide that  bore-holes  shall  be  kept  twenty  feet  in  advance  of  the 
face  of  each  and  every  working  place,  and  if  necessary,  on  both 
sides,  when  driving  towards  an  abandoned  mine  or  part  of  a  mine 
suspected  to-  contain  inflammable  gases,  or  to  be  inundated  with 
water. 

6.  Cages  —  covers  —  safety    catches    and    brakes  ;    women   and 

CHILDREN— WATCHMEN — LIGHTS    AND   SIGNALS.]       §  6.     CI  The  OWHCr,  agent 

or  operator  of  every  coal  mine  operated  by  shaft  shall  provide  safe 
means  of  hoisting  and  lowering  persons  in  a  cage  covered  with 
boiler  iron,  so  as  to  keep  safe,  so  far  as  possible,  persons  descend- 
ing into  and  ascending  out  of  such  shaft,  and  such  cage  shall  be 
furnished  with  guides  to  conduct  it  on  slides  through  such  shaft, 
with  a  sufficient  brake  on  every  drum  to  prevent  accident  in  case 
of  the  giving  out  or  breaking  of  the  machinery ;  and  such  cage  shall 
be  furnished  with  safety  catches  intended  and  provided  as  far  as 
possible,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  cable-breaking  or  the  loosen- 
ing or  disconnecting  of  machinery. 

h  No  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  nor  females  of  any 
age,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  mine  to  work  therein ;  and 
before  airy  hoy  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  mine  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  produce  an  ajjidavit  from  his  parent  or  guardian,  sworn  and 
subscribed  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary  piiblic,  that  said 
boy  is  fourteen  years  of  age.  Such  affidavits  of  all  the  boys  employed 
in  any  mine  shall  be  produced  upon  the  demand  of  the  inspector. 

c  The  oivner,  agent  or  operator  of  every  coal  mine  operated  by  shaft 
and  by  steam  poiver  shall  place  competent  persons  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  such  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  signals  ivhile  men 
are  being  lowered  into  or  hoisted  out  of  the  mine;  they  shall  he  at  their 
post  of  duty  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  the  hoisting  of  coal  is  com- 
menced in  the  morning,  and  remain  at  least  thirty  minutes  after  the 
hoisting  of  coal  has  ceased  at  night.  It  shall  also  be  their  duty  to  see 
that  the  men  do  not  carry  any  tools,  timber  or  material  ivith  them  on 
the  cage,  and  that  only  the  proper  number  of  men  arc  aUoived  upon 
the  cage  at  one  time.  A  sufficient  light  shall  he  furnished  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  insure  as  far  as  p)ossihte  the  safety  of  per- 
sons getting  on  or  off  the  cage. 

d  The  follotving  code  of  sigmls  between  the  top-man,  bottom-man  and 
engineer  are  prescribed  for  use  at  all  mines  operated  by  shaft  and  by 
steam-poiver : 

From  the  Bottom  to  the  Top. 

One  bell  shall  signify  to  hoist  coal  or  empty  cage,  and  also  to  stop 
either  ichen  in  motion. 

Two  hells  shall  signify  to  lower  cage. 

Three  hells  shall  signify  that  men  are  coming  up.  When  return  sig- 
nal is  received  from  the  engineer,  men  will  get  on  the  cage  and  ring 
one  bell  to  start. 

Four  hells  shall  signify  to  hoist  slowly,  implying  danger. 
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From  the  Top  to  the  Bottom. 

One  hell  shall  signify  all  ready,  get  on  the  cage. 

Two  hells  shall  signify  send  away   empty  cage. 

Provided,  that  the  manager  of  any  mine  may  add  to  this  code  of 
signals  in  his  discretion  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  efficiency, 
or  the  safety  of  the  men,  hut  any  code  ivhich  may  be  estahUshed  shall 
he  conspicuously  jjosted  at  the  top  and  hottom  of  the  shaft  and  in  the 
engine  room. 

e  Any  person  neglecting  or  refusing  to  perform  the  duties  re- 
quired to  be  performed  by  sections  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  and 
eight  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the  same,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  limitations  as  provided  by  section  ten  of  this 
act.  [As  amended  by  an  act  approved  June  18,  1883,  in  force  July 
1,  1883;  and  as  amended  by  act  approved  June  16,  1887,  in  force 
July  1,  1887.1 

7.  Engineers  and  firemen— number  op  persons  permitted  on 
CAGES.]  §  7.  a  No  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine 
operated  by  shaft  or  slope  shall  place  in  charge  of  any  engine 
whereby  men  are  lowered  into  or  hoisted  from  the  mine,  any  other 
than  competent  experienced  and  sober  engineers  and  firemen,  and 
they  shall  not  he  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  No  person  shall 
ride  upon  a  loaded  cage  or  car  used  for  hoisting  purposes  in  any 
shaft  or  slope,  and  in  no  case  shall  more  than  twelve  persons  ride 
on  any  cage  or  car  at  one  time,  nor  shall  any  coal  be  hoisted  out 
of  any  coal  mine  while  persons  are  descending  into  such  mine. 

h  The  number  of  persons  permitted  to  ascend  out  of  or  descend 
into  any  coal  mine  at  one  time  shall  be  determined  by  the  inspector 
and  they  shall  not  be  lowered  or  hoisted  more  rapidly  than  six  hun- 
dred feet  per  minute.  Whenever  a  cage  load  of  persons  shall  come  to 
the  hottom  to  he  hoisted  out,  ivho  have  finished  their  day's  work  or 
otherwise  been  prevented  from  tvorking,  an  empty  cage  shall  he  given 
them  to  ascend,  except  in  mines  having  slopes  or  provided  ivith  stair- 
ways in  escapement  shafts.  [As  amended  by  an  act  approved  June 
16,  1887,  in  force  July   1,  1887.] 

8.  Inspection  of  boilers — the  protection  of  shaft  openings — 
places  of  refuge — passage-ways  at  the  bottom— sumps.]  §  8.  a 
All  boilers  used  in  generating  steam  in  and  about  coal  mines  shall 
be  kept  in  good  order,  and  the  agent,  owner  or  operator,  as  afore- 
said, shall  have  said  boilers  examined  and  inspected  by  a  competent 
boiler  maker  or  other  qualified  person  as  often  as  once  every  six 
months,  and  oftener  if  the  inspector  shall  deem  it  necessary,  and 
the  result  of  every  such  examination  shall  be  certified  in  writing  to 
the  mine  inspector. 

h  The  top  of  each  and  every  shaft,  and  the  entrance  to  each  and 
every  intermediate  working  vein  shall  be  securely  fenced  by  gates, 
properly  protecting  such  shaft  and  entrance  thereto ;  and  the  entrance 
to  every  abandoned  slope,  air  or  other  shaft  shall  be  securely  fenced 
off;  and  every  steam  boiler  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  steam 
gauge,  water  gauge  and  safety  valve. 
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c  All  underground,  self-acting  or  engine  planes,  or  gangways,  on 
which  coal  cars  are  drawn  and  persons  travel,  shall  be  provided 
with  some  proper  means  of  signaling  between  the  stopping  places 
and  the  ends  of  said  planes  or  gangways,  and  sufficient  places  of 
refuge  at  the  sides  of  such  planes  or  gangways  shall  be  provided  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  twenty  yards,  and  they  shall  he  not  less 
than  six  Jeet  ivide  and  six  feet  in  depth,  and  shall  he  whitewashed  or 
otherwise  distinguished  from,  the   surrounding  walls. 

d  The  hottom  of  every  shaft  shall  he  supplied  tvith  a  traveling-way 
to  enable  men  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  shaft  to  the  other  without  pass- 
ing under  or  over  the  cages.  All  sumps  shall  he  securely  planked  over 
so  as  to  prevent  accidents  to  men.  [As  amended  by  an  act  approved 
June  16,  1887,  in  force  July  1,  1887.] 

9.  Accidents  in  mines — duty  of  inspector — failure  to  report — 
PENALTY.]  §  9.  a  Whenever  loss  of  life,  or  serious  personal  injury 
shall  occur  by  reason  of  any  explosion,  or  of  any  accident  whatso- 
ever, in  or  about  any  coal  mine,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person 
having  charge  of  such  coal  mine  to  report  the  facts  thereof,  with- 
out delay,  to  the  mine  inspector  of  the  district  in  which  said  coal 
mine  is  situated ;  and  if  any  person  is  killed  thereby,  to  notify  the 
coroner  of  the  county  also,  or,  in  his  absence  or  inability  to  act, 
any  justice  of  the  peace  of  said  county ;  and  the  said  inspector  shall 
if  he  deem  it  necessary  from  the  facts  reported,  immediately  go  to 
the  scene  of  said  accident  and  make  such  suggestions  and  render 
such  assistance  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
men. 

h  The  inspector  shall  investigate  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  such 
explosion  or  accident,  and  make  a  report  thereof,  which  he  shall  pre- 
serve with  the  other  records  of  his  office ;  and  to  enable  him  to  make 
such  investigations  he  shall  have  the  power  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses,  and  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  them, 
and  the  cost  of  such  investigations  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in 
which  such  accident  has  occurred,  in  the  same  manner  as  costs  of 
coroners'  inquests  are  now  paid.  And  the  failure  of  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  coal  mine  in  which  any  such  accident  may  have  oc- 
curred, to  give  notice  to  the  inspector  or  coron6r,  as  provided  for 
in  this  section,  shall  subject  such  person  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25),  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  (§100), 
to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  such  county,  and  such  fine,  when 
collected,  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  for  the  use  of  tbe 
county  in  which  any  such  accident  may  have  occurred,  [As  amend- 
ed by'  an  act  approved  June  18,  1883,  in  force  July  1,  1883.] 

10.  Fines  and  penalties.]  §  10.  In  all  cases  in  which  punish- 
ment is  provided  by  fine  under  this  act  for  a  breach  of  any  ofits 
provisions,  the  fine  for  a  first  offense  shall  not  be  less  than  fifty 
dollars  ($50),  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200),  and 
for  the  second  offense  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  or 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
except  as  specially  provided  for  in  section  nine  of  this  act. 
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11.  Inspection  distpjots — district  inspectors  and  county  inspec- 
tors.] §  li.  a  This  State  shall  be  divided  into  live  inspection  dis- 
tricts, as  follows :  The  first  district  shall  be  composed  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Boone,  Mcflenry,  Lake,  DeKalb,  Kane,  DuPage,  Cook,  LaSalle, 
Kendall,  Grundy,  Will,  Livingston,  Kankakee  and  Iroquois.  The 
second  district,  the  counties  of  JoDaviess,  Stephenson,  Winnebago, 
Carroll,  Ogle,  Whiteside,  Lee,  Rock  Island,  Henry,  Bureau,  Mercer, 
Stark,  Putnam,  Marshall,  Henderson,  Warren,  Knox,  Hancock,  Mc- 
Donough,  Schuyler,  Adams  and  Brown.  The  third  district,  the 
counties  of  Fulton,  Peoria,  Woodford,  Tazewell,  McLean,  Ford, 
Mason,  Cass,  Menard,  Logan,  DeWitt,  Piatt,  Champaign  and  Ver- 
milion. The  fourth  district,  the  counties  of  Pike,  Scott,  Morgan, 
Sangamon,  Calhoun,  Greene,  Jersey,  Madison,  Bond,  Macoupin, 
Montgomery,  Christian,  Fayette,  Macon,  Moultrie,  Shelby,  Effing- 
ham, Douglas,  Coles,  Cumberland,  Jasper,  Edgar,  Clark,  Crawford, 
Clay,  Eichland  and  Lawrence.  The  fifth  district,  the  counties  of 
St.  Clair,  Clinton,  Washington,  Marion,  Jefferson,  Wayne,  Edwards, 
Wabash,  Hamilton,  White,  Monroe,  Randolph,  Perry,  Jackson,  Frank- 
lin, Williamson,  Saline,  Gallatin,  Union,  Johnson,  Pope,  Hardin, 
Alexander,  Pulaski  and  Massac. 

h  The  Governor  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers selected  for  that  purpose,  composed  of  two  practical  coal 
miners,  two  coal  operators,  and  one  mining  engineer,  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  this  State,  all  of  whom 
shall  be  sworn  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  appoint  five 
properly  qualified  persons  to  fill  the  offices  of  inspectors  of  coal 
mines  of  this  State,  (being  one  inspector  for  each  district  provided 
for  in  this  act)  whose  commissions  shall  be  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  but  they  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  removal  from  office 
for  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  as 
hereinafter  provided  for. 

c  The  inspectors  so  appointed  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  be  citizens  of  this  State,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  mining 
engineering  sufficient  to  conduct  the  development  of  coal  mines,-aud 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  conducting  mining  for  coal 
in  the  presence  of  explosive  gases,  and  of  the  proper  ventilation  of 
coal  mines.  They  shall  have  had  a  practical  mining  experience  of 
ten  years,  and  shall  not  be  interested  as  owner,  operator,  stock- 
holder, superintendent  or  mining  engineer  of  any  coal  mine  during 
their  term  of  office,  and  shall  be  of  good  moral  character  and  tem- 
perate habits,  and  shall  not  be  guilty  of  any  act  tending  to  the 
injury  of  miners  or  operators  of  mines  during  their  term  of  office. 
They  shall  be  provided  by  the  State  with  the  most  approved  modern 
instruments  for  carrying  out  the  intention  of  this  act.  The  inspec- 
tors, before  assuming  the  duties  of  their  several  offices,  shall  take 
an  oath  of  office,  as  provided  for  by  the  constitution,  and  shall  be 
required  to  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  State  in  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  ($5,000),  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor, 
conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  in  every 
particular,  as  required  by  this  act;  said  bond,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  endorsed  thereon,  together  with  the  oath  of  office, 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  State.     The  salaries  of  the 
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inspectors  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars ($1,800)  per  annum  each,  and  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 
is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasury  in  their 
favor,  quarterly,  for  the  amount  specified  in  this  section  for  the 
salary  of  each  inspector. 

d  Provided,  that  the  county  board  of  any  county  may  appoint  an 
assistant  inspector  for  such  county,  who  shall  act  under  the  directions 
of  the  district  inspector  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall 
receive  not  less  than  three  dollars  ($3),  nor  more  than  five  dollars 
(|5)  per  day,  for  the  time  actually  employed,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
county  treasury;  and  he  may  be  removed  by  such  county  board  at 
any  time.  [As  amended  by  an  act  approved  June  18,  1883,  and  an 
act  approved  June  30,  1885,  in  force  July  1,  1885.] 

12.     Inspectors — their  duties  and  removal — board  of  examiners 

— RIGHT  OF  WAY  UNDERGROUND  BETWEEN  MINES.]  §  12,  a  The  in- 
spectors provided  for  by  this  act  shall  devote  their  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  make  personal  examina- 
tion of  every  mine  within  their  respective  districts,  and  shall  see 
that  every  necessary  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  workmen  employed  in  such  mines,  and  that  the  pro- 
visions and  requirements  of  the  mining  laws  of  this  State  are  faith- 
fully observed  and  obeyed  and  the  penalties  of  the  same  enforced. 
They  shall  also  make  annual  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  their  acts  during  the  year  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
with  their  recommendations  as  to  legislation  necessary  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mining,  and  shall  collect  and  tabulate  upon  blanks  furnished 
by  said  Bureau  all  desired  statistics  of  the  mines  and  miners  within 
their  districts,  to  accompany  said  annual  report;  they  shall  also 
furnish  such  information  as  they  may  have  obtained  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  called  for,  to  the  State  Geologist. 

b  Upon  a  petition  signed  by  not  less  than  three  reputable  coal 
operators,  or  ten  coal  miners,  setting  forth  that  any  inspector  of 
coal  mines  neglects  his  duties,  or  that  he  is  incompetent,  or  that 
he  is  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office,  or  guilty  of  any  act  tending 
to  the  injury  of  miners  or  operators  of  mines  it  may  be  lawful  for 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  this  State,  to  issue  a  citation  to 
the  said  inspector  to  appear,  at  not  less  than  fifteen  days'  notice 
on  a  day  fixed,  before  them,  when  the  said  Bureau  shall  proceed  to 
inquire  into  and  investigate  the  allegations  of  the  petitioners;  and 
if  the  said  Bureau  find  that  the  said  inspector  is  neglectful  of  his 
duty,  or  that  he  is  by  reason  of  causes  that  existed  before  his  ap- 
pointment, or  that  have  arisen  since  his  appointment,  incompetent 
to  perform  the  duties  of  said  office,  or  that  he  is  guilty  of  mal- 
feasance in  office,  or  guilty  of  any  act  tending  to  the  injury  of 
miners  or  operators  of  mines,  the  said  Bureau  shall  declare  the 
office  of  inspector  of  the  said  district  vacant,  and  a  properly  quali- 
fied person  shall  be  appointed  to  till  the  office  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  the  cost  of  said  investigation  by  the 
said  Bureau  shall  be  borne  by  the  removed  inspector ;  but  if  the 
allegations  of  the  petitioners  are  not  sustained  by  the  final  decision 
of  the  said  Bureau,  the  costs  shall  be  paid  by  the  petitioners. 
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c  The  board  of  examiners  provided  for  in  section  eleven  of  this 
act  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  IStatisticn,  antl  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  two  years.  They  shall  meet  biennially  at  the 
State  capital  on  the  second  Monday  in  September,  and  special 
meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics vs^hen  the  office  of  coal  mine  inspector  becomes  from  any 
cause  vacant.  They  shall  receive  as  compensation  the  sum  of  three 
dollars  ($3)  per  day,  each,  for  time  actually  employed  in  the  duties 
of  their  office,  and  actual  traveling  expenses,  to  be  verified  by 
affidavit :  Provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  per  diem  received  by 
any  member  of  said  board  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  ($30) 
per  annum.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized 
to  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  each  member  of  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers at  the  close  of  their  annual  session,  for  the  full  amount 
due  them  for  attending  annual  and  special  sessions,  and  expenses, 
upon  vouchers  sworn  to  by  them  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Governor. 

d  And  provided,  further,  that  when  two  or  more  coal  mines  are 
so  located  as  to  allow  the  said  mines  to  be  connected  by  perma- 
nent entries  between,  and  the  land  or  mining  rights  lying  between 
such  mines  is  owned  by  any  person  or  persons  with  whom  the 
owner  or  owners  of  said  mine  or  mines  are  unable  to  agree  for  the 
purchase  of  the  right  of  way  for  the  connecting  entry  or  entries 
between  such  mines,  and  the  right  to  maintain  and  use  such  entry 
as  a  connecting  entry,  such  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  coal  mine 
or  mines,  or  either  of  them,  may  acquire  such  right  or  title  in  the 
manner  that  may  be  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  by  any  law  of 
eminent  domain.  [As  amended  by  an  act  approved  June  18,  1883, 
and  by  an  act  approved  June  30,  1885,  and  in   force  July  1,  1885.] 

13.  Authority  of  inspector  and  mode  of  procedure.]  §  13.  a 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  inspector,  provided  for  in  this  act,  to  enter, 
examine  and  inspect  any  and  all  coal  mines  and  machinery  belong- 
ing thereto,  at  all  reasonable  times,  by  day  or  by  night,  but  so  as  not 
to  obstruct  or  hinder  the  necessary  workings  of  such  coal  mine,  and 
the  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  every  such  coal  mine  is  hereby  required 
to  furnish  all  necessary  facilities  for  entering  for  such  examination  and 
inspection,  and  if  the  said  owner,  agent  or  operator  aforesaid  shall 
refuse  to  permit  such  inspection  or  to  furnish  the  necessary  facili- 
ties for  such  entry,  examination  and  inspection,  the  inspector  shall 
file  his  affidavit  setting  forth  such  refusal  with  the  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  in  said  county  in  which  said  mine  is  situated,  either 
in  term  time  or  vacation,  or,  in  the  absence  of  said  judge,  with  the 
Master  in  Chancery  in  said  county  in  which  said  mine  is  situated, 
and  obtain  an  order  on  such  owner,  agent  or  operator  so  refusing 
as  aforesaid,  commanding  him  to  permit  and  furnish  such  necessary 
facilities  for  the  inspection  of  such  coal  mine,  or  to  be  adjudged  to 
stand  in  contempt  of  court  and  punished  accordingly. 

h  If  the  said  inspector  shall,  after  examination  of  any  coal  mine 
and  the  works  and  machinery  pertaining  thereto,  find  the  same  to 
be  worked  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  unsafe  for  the 
workmen  therein  employed,  said  inspector  shall,  through  the  State's 
attorney  of  his  county,  or  any  attorney,  in  case  of  his  refusal  to 
act,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  State,  proceed  against 
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the  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  such  coal  mine  l^y  injunction  with- 
out bond,  after  giving  at  least  two  days'  notice  to  such  owner, 
agent  or  operator ;  and  said  owner,  agent  or  operator  shall  have  the 
right  to  appear  before  the  Judge  or  Master  to  whom  the  applica- 
tion is  made,  who  shall  hear  the  same  on  aflSdavits,  and  such  other 
testimony  as  may  be  offered  in  support  as  well  as  in  opposition 
thereto ;  and  if  sufficient  cause  appear,  the  court,  or  judge  in  vaca- 
tion by  order,  shall  prohibit  the  further  working  of  any  such  coal 
mine  in  which  persons  may  be  unsafely  employed  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  until  the  same  shall  have  been  made  safe 
and  the  requirements  of  this  act  shall  have  been  complied  with, 
and  the  court  shall  award  such  costs  in  the  matter  of  the  said  in- 
junction as  may  be  just ;  but  any  such  proceedings  so  commenced 
shall  be  without  prejudice  to  any  other  remedy  permitted  by  law 
for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

14.  Injuries — right  of  action — damages.]  §  14.  For  any  in- 
jury to  person  or  property,  occasioned  by  any  willful  violations  of 
this  act  or  willful  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  its  provisions,  a 
right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured  for  any  direct 
damages  sustained  thereby ;  and  in  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of 
such  willful  violation  or  willful  failure,  as  aforesaid,  a  right  of  action 
shall  accrue  to  the  widow  of  the  person  so  killed,  his  Hneal  heirs 
or  adopted  children,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  who  were 
before  such  loss  of  life,  dependant  for  support  on  the  person  or 
persons  so  killed,  for  a  like  recovery  of  damages  for  the  injuries 
sustained  by  reason  of  such  loss  of  life  or  lives ;  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  Jive  thousand  dollars.  [As  amended  by  an  act  approved  June 
16,  1887,  in  force  July  1,  1887.] 

15.  Tampering  with  machinery — carelessness — disobeying  rules.] 
§  15.  Any  miner,  workman  or  other  person  who  shall  knowingly 
injure  any  water-gauge,  barometer,  air-course  or  bratice,  or  shall 
obstruct,  or  throw  open  any  air-ways,  or  carry  any  lighted  lamps  or 
matches  into  places  that  are  worked  by  the  light  of  safety  lamps, 
or  shall  handle  or  disturb  any  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  hoist- 
ing engine,  or  open  a  door  in  the  mine  and  not  have  the  same 
closed  again,  whereby  danger  is  produced  either  to  the  mine  or  those 
at  work  therein ;  or  who  shall  enter  into  any  part  of  the  mine  against 
caution;  or  who  shall  disobey  any  order  given  in  pursuance  of  this 
act;  or  who  shall  do  any  willful  act  whereby  the  lives  and  health 
of  persons  working  in  the  mine,  or  the  security  of  the  mine,  or 
mines,  or  the  machinery  thereof,  is  endangered,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

16.  Props  and  cap-pieces.]  §  IG.  The  owner,  agent  or  opera- 
tor of  every  coal  mine  shall  keep  a  supply  of  timber  constantly  on 
hand,  of  sujTicient  length  and  dimensions  to  be  used  as  props  and  cap- 
pieces,  and  sliall  deliver  the  same  as  required,  ivith  the  miners'  empty 
car,  so  that  the  workmen  may  at  all  times  be  able  to  properly 
secure  said  workings  for  their  own  safety.  [As  amended  by  an  act 
approved  June  16,  1887,  in  force  July  1,  1887.] 
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17.  Eepealing  clause.]  §  17.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 

18.  Mines  without  escapements — Buildings  to  re  made  fire-proof 
— county  inspectors.]  §  18.  That  all  mines  hoisting  coal  by  steam 
power  from  shaft  or  slope,  having  no  other  means  of  ingress  or  egress 
afforded  to  persons  employed  therein  than  by  said  shaft  or  slope, 
shall,  within  ninety  days  after  July  1st,  A.  D,  1883,  have  all  engine 
and  boiler-houses  roofed  and  sided  with  fire-proof  materials,  and  they 
shall  be  situated  not  less  than  fifty  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  said 
shaft  or  slope ;  that  the  hoisting  derricks  erected  over  said  hoisting 
shaft  or  near  said  slope,  if  enclosed,  and  all  the  coal  chutes,  buildings 
and  constructions  within  a  radius  of  fifty  feet  of  the  mouth  of 
said  hoisting  shaft  or  slope,  shall  be  covered  and  sided  with 
fire-proof  materials,  and  the  person  in  charge,  the  owners  or 
operators  thereof,  shall  provide  a  steam  pump  and  have  the  same 
conveniently  situated,  and  a  sufiicient  supply  of  water  and  hose 
always  ready  for  use  in  any  part  of  the  buildings,  chutes  or  con- 
structions within  a  radius  of  fifty  feet  of  said  coal  hoisting  shaft  or 
slope ;  and  if  the  person  in  charge  of  any  such  coal  shaft  or  slope 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
then  the  inspector  of  coal  mines  for  the  couniy  in  which  the  said 
shafts  or  slopes  are  situated,  shall  proceed,  through  the  State's  at- 
torney of  his  county,  or  any  attorney,  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  act, 
acting  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  State,  against  the  owner, 
agent  or  operator  of  said  shaft  or  slope,  by  information  without 
bond,  after  giving  at  least  two  days'  notice  to  such  owner,  agent  or 
operator ;  and  the  said  owner,  agent  or  operator  shall  have  the  right 
to  appear  before  the  judge  or  master  to  whom  the  application  is 
made,  who  shall  hear  the  same  on  affidavits,  and  such  other  testi- 
mony as  maybe  offered  in  support  as  well  as  in  opposition  thereto ; 
and  if  it  be  found  that  the  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  said  shaft 
or  slope  has  refused  or  neglected  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  court,  or  judge  in  vacation,  by  order,  shall  prohibit 
the  further  working  of  any  such  coal  shaft  or  slope  until  the  owner, 
agent  or  operator  shall  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  this  act. 
[An  act  approved  June  21,  1883,  in  force  July  1,  1883.] 

19.  Copper  tools.]  §  19.  That  all  miners  and  employes  engaged 
in  mining  coal  shall  use  copper  needles  in  preparing  blasts  in  coal 
and  not  less  than  five  (5)  inches  of  copper  on  the  end  of  all  iron 
bars  used  for  tamping  blasts  of  powder  in  coal,  and  the  use  of  iron 
needles  and  iron  tamping  bars  not  tipped  with  five  inches  of  copper 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  unlawful.  Any  failure  on  the  part  of  a 
coal  miner  or  an  employe  in  any  coal  mine  to  conform  to  the  terms 
and  requirements  of  this  act  shall  subject  such  miner  or  employe  to 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars,  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars, 
with  costs  of  prosecution  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered  by  civil 
suit,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace;  said  fines,  when  collected,  to 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  where  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted, to  the  credit  of  the  fund  provided  for  the  payment  of  the 
county  inspector  of  mines.  TAn  act  approved  June  21,  1883,  in  force 
July  1,  1883.] 
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THE  WEIGHING  LAW. 


§3 


Standard  scales  must  be  provided. 

a  All  coal  must  be  carefully  weighed— 
Con-ect  record  to  be  kept  for  in- 
spection. 

b  Wcighman— Oath  to  be  posted  at 
scales. 

a  Miners  may  employ  check-weighnuin 
—Duties  of  and  privileges. 


h  Check-weighman  —  Qualifications  — 
Oath  to  be  posted  at  scales. 

Penalty  for  fraudulent  weighing  or  re- 
cording, or  connivance  therein. 

Penalties  for  failure  to  coniiily  with 
law,  or  obstructing  its  n'unire- 
nients. 

Itepealing  clause. 


An  Act  to  provide  for  the  iveighing  of  coal  at  the  mines,  and  to  repeal  a 
certain  act  therein  named. 

1.  Scales  to  be  provided.]  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the\General  'Assembly:  That 
the  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  every  coal  mine  in  this  State,  at  which 
the  miners  are  paid  by  weight,  shall  provide  at  such  mines  suitable 
and  accurate  scales  of  standard  manufacture  for  the  weighing  of  all 
coal  which  shall  be  hoisted  or  delivered  from  such  mines. 

2.  Weighing  of  coal — record  of  weights— weighman.]  §  2.  a  All 
coal  so  delivered  from  such  mines  shall  be  carefully  weighed  upon  the 
scales  as  above  provided,  and  a  correct  record  shall  be  kept  of  the 
weight  of  each  miner's  car,  which  record  shall  be  kept  open  at  all  rea- 
sonable hours  for  the  inspection  of  all  miners  or  others  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  product  of  such  mine. 

b  The  person  designated  and  authorized  to  weigh  the  coal  and 
keep  such  record  shall,  before  entering  upon  his  duties,  make  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  before  some  magistrate  or  other  officer  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths,  that  he  will  accurately  weigh  and  care- 
fully keep  a  true  record  of  all  coal  delivered  from  such  mine,  and 
such  oath  shall  be  kept  conspicuously  posted  at  the  place  of  weigh- 
ing. 

3.  Check-weighman  may  be  employed  by  miners — his  duties — 
qualifications— OATH.]  §  3.  «  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  miners 
employed  in  any  coal  mine  in  this  State  to  furnish  a  check-weigh- 
man at  their  own  expense,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  balance  the 
scales  and  see  that  the  coal  is  properly  weighed,  and  that  a  correct 
account  of  the  same  is  kept,  and  for  this  purpose  he  shall  have 
access  at  all  times  to  the  beam  box  of  said  scale,  and  be  afforded 
facilities  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  while  the  weighing  is  being 
performed. 

h  The  agent  employed  by  the  miners  as  aforesaid  to  act  as  check- 
weighman  shall  be  an  employe  of  the  person  or  persons  operating 
the  mine,  a  citizen  of  the  State  and  county  wherein  the  mine  is 
situated,  and  shall,  before  entering  upon  his  duties,  make  and  sub- 
scribe to  an  oath  before  some  officer  duly  authorized  to  administer 
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oaths,  that  he  is  duly  qnahfied,  and  will  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  check-weighmaii ;  such  oath  shall  be  kept  6onspicuously 
posted  at  the  place  of  weighing. 

4.  Fraudulent  weighing  or  recording — penalties.]  §  4.  Any 
person,  company  or  firm  having  or  using  any  scale  or  scales  for 
the  purpose  of  weighing  the  output  of  coal  at  mines,  so  arranged 
or  constructed  that  fraudulent  weighing  may  be  done  thereby,  or 
who  shall  knowingly  resort  to  or  employ  any  means  whatsoever  by 
reason  of  which  such  coal  is  not  correctly  weighed  or  reported  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  or  any  weighman  or 
check- weighman  who  shall  fraudulently  weigh  or  record  the  weights 
of  such  coal,  or  connive  at  or  consent  to  such  fraudulent  weighing 
and  recording,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  upon  conviction,  for  each  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  nor  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($500),  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  sixty  (60)  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment ;  proceedings  to  be  instituted  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

5.  Non-compliance  with  law  or  obstructing  requirements — 
penalties — exceptions.]  §  5.  Any  person,  owner  or  agent  operat- 
ing a  coal  mine  in  this  State  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  or  who  shall  obstruct  or  hinder  the  carrying  out 
of  its  requirements,  shall  be  fined  for  the  first  offense  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  ($50) ;  for  the  second  ottense  not  less  than  two  hundred 
dollars  ($200)  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  and  for  a 
third  offense  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  or  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than 
one  year :  Provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  only 
to  coal  mines  whose  product  is  shipped  by  rail  or  water. 

6.  Eepealing  clause.]  §  6.  That  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  weighing  of  coal  at  the  mines,"  approved  June  14, 
1883,  in  force  July  1,  1883,  as  amended  and  approved  June  29,  1885, 
in  force  July  1,  1885,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed.  [Ap- 
proved June  16,  1887,  in  force  July  1,  1887.] 


